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A GROUP OF FESTIVALS. 
HERB is ft little group of religions fes¬ 
tivals that come* along in this autum¬ 
nal season like a band of days dropped out 
of soruo ancient llrno and heavenly weather. 
At tko hour whon October is slipping into 
November tho old festival of All-balloween 
makes itaclf remembered, yet not with any 
Christian customs; rather, one might think, 
with a revival of tho old ways of heathen¬ 
dom and tho superstitions of the poetic pa¬ 
gan. Liko St. John’s Day, at tho opposite 
side of the round year, All-balloween is a 
time, it is to bo supposed by those who are 
willing to do bo, when tho snpomatural is 
in the ascendency over tho natural, when 
immaterial essences claim the power to 
make themselves felt and seen by all who 
practice tho rices commanding them, and 
when oven the spirit of tho living may leave 
its clayey prison, and walk abroad answer¬ 
ing iucantations aa fato may direct; whilo 
the child who chances to bo born on this 
eerie night has tho ability to sco spirits, and 
understand all the mysterious workings of 
tho unknown world about us. Now is tho 
time, If you are young enough to have an 
interest in tho matter, to go down a black 
staircase backward ac midnight, eating an 
apple, in remembrance of Eve’s sin, and 
looking iu a hand-glass, to sco tho mirror all 
at once illumined by an uncertain and fear¬ 
ful light, and a face looking ovor the shoul¬ 
der—faco of future apouso or of evil power, 
whichever it may be. Now, at tho samo 
ghostly hour, tho wraith of tho Heaven-sent 


husband or wifo is compelled to como into 
tho room, and turn tho drying sleeve that 
has been dipped with fit ceremony into tho 
nearest running water. Now is tho time to 
do tho awful deed of winnowing fhreo pecks 
of nothing, when, with tho arms uplifted in 
tho act, a faco will tako shape and kiss tho 
waiting mouth. Now is tho time to watch 
tho smoke of tho dying fire curl up tho open 
chimnoy, and on tho very stroke of tho bell 
it will not bo smoko, hut tho “spook” of tho 
desired party. Now is the time to try tho 
diving for apples in water—apples playing 
great part in many of tho ceremonies; the 
blindfold groping between the three dishes 
of clear water, foul water, and no water at 
all; to pull the cabbage, and judge by tho 
shape of tho stalk tho shape of tho coming 
man, and by tho amount of earth clinging 
to it tho amount of his earthly gear; to 
burn the chestnuts, secretly named, in the 
grate, in honor of tho old title of Nut-crack 
Night f to break eggs in water, and to drop 
boiling load there, and jndgo from tho out¬ 
line of tho result tho character of tho occu¬ 
pation of tho one to be wedded; to try, in 
brief, all tho “ projects” that Burns recounts 
in his “ Halloween,” and that tho supersti¬ 
tions of the kitchen have not Buffered in any 
way to decrease Binco Halloween rites were 
first performed. 

Perhaps as mnch mirth and jollity have 
resounded on tho anniversaries of this night 
ns on thoso of any other night in tho calen¬ 
dar; for although the character of Hallow¬ 
een is, in a measure, a Bpiritnal one, since it 
deals with spectres and goblins and all the 
“spirits of tho vasty deep,” yet its observ¬ 
ance arouses, among all the other sprites, 
more frequent apparitions of “Laughter 
holding both his Bides” than could possibly 
ho called up on tho moro solemn and sweet¬ 
ly domestic occasions. And tho eve has, 
moreover, had good publio recognition ; for 
in the early part of tho seventeenth century 
the yonng gallants of London associated 
themselves under the lead of a Master of tho 
Revels, and kept tho All-hallow-tido with 
great pomp and morrimonfc. “ The Master, 
as soon as tho evening was come,entered 
tho hall, followed by sixteen revellers. 
They wero proper handsome young men, 
habited in rich suits, shoes and stockings, 
hats and great feathors. Tho Master led 
them in his bar gown, with a white staff in 
his hand, tho music playing boforo them. 
They began with tho old masques; after 
which they danced tho brawls.; and then 
tho Master took his scat, whilo tho revellers 
flaunted through calliards. corantos. French 
and country dances, till it grew very late. 
As might ho expected, tho reputation of this 
dancing soon brought a store of other gen¬ 
tlemen and ladies, some of whom wore of 
great quality; and when tho ball was over, 
tbo festivo party adjourned to Sir Sydney 
Montagde’s chambers, lent for tho purpose 
to our young president. At length tho 
court; ladies and grandees wero allured—to 
tho contentment of his vanity, it may have 
been, but entailing on him Berious expense 
—and then there was great striving for 
places to see them on tho part of tlio Lon¬ 
don citizens.” 

It is a littlo singular, at a season of tho 
year when creature comforts ore more 
thought of and hotter appreciated than at 
any other time, from the fact, perhaps, of 
their helping to overcome the dreariness of 
tho elements, and in supplying pleasure de¬ 
nied by tbo cheerless outside world, that 
there should come occasions whoso celebra¬ 
tion is so purely in tho region of incorporeal 
things, whether wo think of tho gay and 
superstitious, not to say unhallowed, observ¬ 
ances of tho Halloween, or of tho deeply re¬ 
ligious and lofty celebrations of All-saints 
and All-souls. It is true that the commem¬ 
oration of All-saints’ Day was formerly hold 
in balmier weather—upon tho 1st of May; 
but it was long since changed to tho 1st of 
November, and on that day has for centuries 
had its sacred and comforting observance 
in Protestant worship. Yet it has nevor 
been kept with tho unlimited reverence or 
with the pomp of tho Roman Catholic festi¬ 
val of All-souls, which follows upon the 
next day. Ontsido of tho celebration of 
tho latter day by the Church, in tho offer¬ 
ing of masses for the repose of nil souls, 
which might not bo omitted nor postponed, 
it used to bo the custom for black-stolod 
persons to toll a boll through tho streets, 
reminding people of their duty to the dead; 
and in Naples the bnrial vaults and charnel- 
houses wero thrown open, and decorated 
with torches and garlands of flowers, to re¬ 
ceive tho visits of those who were nblo and 
wished to look npon tho ghastly sight of the 
skeletons ranged In their grinning rows, 
and thna mocked with tho glad parapher¬ 
nalia of life. In another Italian town all 
tho inhabitants had, from timo immemorial, . 
prepared banquets, loft their houses, and 
spent tho night in tho churches, with mass¬ 
es and requiems, believing that if unob- , 
served and well entreated, tho spirits in 
purgatory returned on that ono night to 


enjoy their earthly haunts and habits once 
again. If in tlio morning there wero found 
any of tho food of tho banquet remaining 
undevoured, it was considered sadly unfor¬ 
tunate for that house, and to prevent tho 
occurrence of any such disaster tho thieves 
and lazzaroni of tho placo made themselves 
signally officious. Indeed, tho whole affair, 
probably descending from heathen times, 
was managed in the interest of robbers, 
and is ono of tho instances whore vice helps 
onfc superstition. 

But such follies and desecrations can 
not destroy tho beautiful sontiment that 
appropriates ono day in tho year for the 
particular remembrance of tbo dead; and 
in our eager active life it does no harm to 
panao and remember and regret. It is all 
too soon that tho busy wave returns, and 
wipes out all that is written in tho sand. 

Close npon tho heels of these lovelior 
dayB, until quite lately, another religious 
festival was kept—in tho Anglican Church, 
that is, of conrso—in tho celebration of the 
anniversary of the Guy Fawkes plot. Its 
religious character was taken from it not 
long since by tho Queen in Council, and at 
tho samo time the services for tho martyr¬ 
dom and restoration of tho two Charleses 
were abolished. But tho lads in tho streets 
of tho English towns do not suffer tho former 
to lapse, but keep it alive with thoir proces¬ 
sions and songs, their effigies and bonfires, 
and their bogging of pennies. In this coun¬ 
try tho night is still observed along soino 
extent of our Eastern sca-eoast by tho de¬ 
scendants of old English settlers, where tho 
boys would feel as badly injured as if they 
had lost their Fourth of July if thoy wero 
robbed of tho privilege of their bonfires, 
that almost before tho night falls blazo np 
on all tho hills, although thoir builders en¬ 
joy them only for tho fun of tho occasion, 
and tho beauty that gilds tho dark Novem¬ 
ber night by their means, without tho faint¬ 
est idea of their why and wherefore, or tho 
least hostility to tho City on the Seven Hills. 
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A CALENDAR OF ANNIVERSARIES. 
OCTOBER. 

O CTOBER tlio Glorious Bears the liomcly 
UiwicrnaHoti of tho Eiahth. meroly, But, 
like other maguificocs, may won anora an 
ostentatious plainness. Tlio zodiacal sign 
of this month is tho Scorpion, -which tho sun 
enters on the Sid. To tho ancients this 
slovenly, unhandsome bug -was typical of 
tho destructive power of cold over nature, 
as tho equal influence of heat and cold was 
indicated by Libra, the Scales, the sign of 
September. October was dedicated by tho 
Romans to Mars—that mighty one whose 
cry was as tho call of ten thousand, and 
whoso valor was invincible. 

On tho 1st of October, 1297, was bom Hen- 
UY HI., to he crowned a child of eight years, 
to reign for more than half a century of evil 
time, and, clinging eagerly to tho uttermost 
royal prerogative, to help England far on 
her painful "road to constitutional govern¬ 
ment. This weak and changeable king 
was an accomplished gentleman withal, tho 
friend and patron of artists and men of let¬ 
ters, aud himself skilled in tho “gay science” 
of tho troubadour. The Abbey Church of 
■Westminster remains a monument to his 
taste. It WQ3 lie too who, in 1253, ordered 


tho establishing of a nlght-watcn in au cit¬ 
ies and borough towns, and gave the person 
plundered by a thief the right of recovering 
an equivalent for his loss from tho legal 
guardians of the district in which it occurred 
—an immense step toward law and order for 
those violent times. In this reign the Eng¬ 
lish universities began to exerciso a definite 
influence on the intellectual life of English¬ 
men, their democratic spirit threatening feu¬ 
dalism, and their spirit of inquiry threaten¬ 
ing the authority of the Church. It was tho 
ago of Stephen Langton, of Adelard of 
Bath, of Bishop Grosseteste, of St. Edmund 
of Abingdon, of Roger Bacon, greatest of 
all, an d an age, therefore, worthy of intimate 
knowledge. 

October 2, 1452, at Fotheringay Castle, a 
vast pilo in Northamptonshire (where, in 
another October almost a century and a 
half later, was assembled the grand council 
to convict the Qneen of Scots), there “ came 
to this breathing world hut half made up” 
the hump-hacked tyrant of Shakspeare and 
the popular imagination, Richard III. Jus- 
tico, who is a procrastinating gentlowoman,’ 
and commonly roported even blind, has been 
turning her attention of late years to tho 
claims of this extraordinary personage on 
tho charitable judgment of posterity. And 
really Timo and Knowledge, those eminent 
special pleaders, seem to make out quite a 
good case in his favor. Certainly in his 
brief reign of two years he inaugurated 
sweeping reforms, showed himself the friend 
of commerce and literature, extended a help¬ 
ing hand to the weakened Church, and ex¬ 
hibited a large ability and courage. 

On the 3d of October, 1004 B.c., was dedi¬ 
cated the Temple of Solomon—that build¬ 
ing which national pride and piety united 
to raise, and whoso splendors have seemed 
to many races and faiths—Jews, Moham¬ 
medans, Catholics, and Protestants—to out¬ 
shine all other works which man has 
wrought under tho sun. 

October 4 is the festival of St. Francis of 
Assisi, foundor of the Order of Franciscans 

_Gray Friars, or Minor Friars, as they wore 

called, tho first from their harsh habit, the 
second from their humility. Ho it was who 
souclit to follow his beloved Master by ex- 
cuangmg weaicu xor uiticau 
for hardship, honor for reproach. Ho loved 
all living creatures, man and beast. Dean 
Milman says that tho only malediction ho 
ever uttered was against a fierce swino 
which had killed a lamb. He dared all dan¬ 
gers for the conversion of souls, and tlio 
name of Francis was one of the great pow¬ 
ers of Middle-Age Europe. 

On tho 4th of October, 1542, at Montepul- 
ciano, was born that good Cardinal Bellar- 
mino, who might fairly dispute with Job 
the title of the most patient man, and who 
was not more renowned for his learning 
than for his mildness and charity. He used 
patiently to let the fleas bite him, calmly 
observing, “ We shall have heaven to reward 
us for our sufferings, hut these poor creat¬ 
ures have nothing hut this present life.” 
His, also, was the good saying, “ An ounce of 
peace iB worth a pound of victory.” 

October 5,1703, was the birthday of one 
of those extraordinary thinkers whose influ¬ 
ence upon the beliefs, and hence upon the 
happiness, of succeeding generations can not 
bo estimated. On that autumn day a little 
country parsonage in Connecticut welcomed 
the advent of the only boy among twelve 
girls, Jonathan Edwards, perhaps the most 
exact and subtle of metaphysicians, the most 
conscientious of preachers and writers. 

October 7,1571, was fought tho battle of 
Lepanto, between Spain, Venice, Genoa, Mal¬ 
ta, and the forces of the Pope on tho one 
side, and the Turks on the other; one of 
those occasions concerning which Hosea 
Biglow forciblyremarked that 11 Civilization 
Unnq irit forrard sometimes upon a powder 
cart.” 

October 8,1354, a Roman mob assassinated 
Nicolo di Rienzi, “the last of the Trib¬ 
unes,” son of an innkeeper and washer¬ 
woman, and master of Rome by divine right 
of masterful qualities. 

The 9th of October is dedicated to St. 
Denis, the patron saint of France, mission¬ 
ary from Home in the third century, Bishop 
of Paris, and hero of the well-known legond 
which declares that after decapitation he 
walked two miles with his head in hia hand, 
and then lay down to expire on the spot 
whore the Abbey Church of St. Denis was 
afterward built, to become the mausoleum 
of kings. 

October 10, 1790, was the birthday of a 
priest of sweet renown, Father Mathew, 
of Cork—a nineteenth-century Peter tho 
Hermit preaching a now Crusade, whose 
fiery eloquence brought hundreds of thou¬ 
sands to Bign the tcmperanco pledge. 

On October 11,1531, tho great Swiss re¬ 
former Ulric Zwingli was killed at tho 
battle of Cappel while on an errand of mer¬ 
cy. Not less original and able than Cal- 
vin or Luther, he was more moderate and 
tolerant than either, maintaining that no 


person ought to-be molested lor ms opin¬ 
ions, and even venturing a belief that “all 
good men who have fulfilled the laws en¬ 
graven on their consciences, whatever age or 
country they may have lived in, will partake 
of eternal felicity”—a Bentimont whose bold¬ 
ness this indifferent age can hardly compre¬ 
hend. 

On the 12th of Ootoher, 1802, t)io cottage 
of a poor Scottish sailor was made rich by 
the advent of one of those brilliant ohildren 
of poverty and obscurity— Hugh M ille r, by 
name—of whom stem Caledonia has nursed 
so many. If the pathetio story of hiB life 
of drudgery, of his hard-earned education, 
of his wonderful hooks, of hiB tragical death, 
conld.be forgotten, one of his fine sayings 
Bhouid suffico to make him remembered for 
its conscience and its wisdom: “I have al¬ 
ways myself for my critic.” On this day, 
in 1492, Christopher Colon landed on 
Onanahani, and there planted the cross. 

On the 13th of October, 1845, passed on 
to her reward Elizabeth Fry —one of “ tho 
people called in scorn Quakers.” This beau¬ 
tiful woman, reared in luxury and singular¬ 
ly exempt from personal sorrows, spent the 
greater part of her life in efforts to amelio¬ 
rate the lives of prisoners, and to her are 
duo tho enlarged views which to-day char¬ 
acterize the discussion of prison discipline. 
Lest any fear that she incurred the reproach 
of strong-mindedness, it may he remarked 
that she was a notable housekeeper, and 
that on the occasion of the King of Prussia 
paying her a viBit, she presented to him 
seven of her sons and sons-in-law, eight of 
her daughters and daughters-in-law, and 
twenty-five of her grandchildren. 

On Ootoher 14,1633, and on the same day 
in 1664, were horn those two absolute oppo¬ 
sites and friends—the bigot James II., and 
the Quaker William Penn —each in hia way 
so large an influence in American history. 
On this day, in 1066, tho battle of Hastings 
gavo Saxon England to Norman William. 

Tho 15th, 55 B.c., entered the other life 


“ Luobetiiib, nobler than his mood, 

Who dropped hiB plummet down tho broad 
Deep universe, and said, ‘No God,’ 

Finding no bottom; he denied 
Divinely the divine, and died 


On the 16th of tho month, in 1793, were 
ended by judicial murder the brief days of 
the lovely Marie Antoinette. 

On the 17th, in 1777, took place the sur¬ 
render of Burgoyne at Saratoga, which 
gave new hope and courage to the despond¬ 
ent colonies. 

To our latter-day notions of morality it 
seems strange to remember that until tho 
18th of October, 1826, lotteries wore under 
government protection in England, and a 
source of annual revenue to the amount of 
£300,000, having flourished since Queen 
Elizabeth licensed them in 1597. 

October 19 was tbe birthday of three em¬ 
inent men of letters—Sir Thomas Browne 
in 1605 (of whom Southey said that if his 
library contained but a dozen books, Browne 
B houid bo one of them), Yankee John Ad¬ 
ams in 1735, and delightful Leigh Hunt in 
1784. It is memorable, too, as the death-day 
of tho witty, wicked, wretched, great Doctor 
Swift, of the gentle Kirke White, and of 
tho famous tragedian Talma. 

October 20, 480 b.c., saw tho great sea- 
fight of Salamis (desperate lost resort of the 
entangled Greeks), where that far-seeing 
general Themistocles, with his poor 300 
sail, overcame the mighty fleet of Xerxes, 
and made tho beginning of tho end of tho 
Persian wars. 

October21 has given to the world or taken 
from it a long list of poets, wits, scholars, 
orators, and heroes, first among whom stand 
the names of Coleridge and Nelson. 

The 22d has a grievous fame as the day 
nf t.TiA revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
which for eighty-seven years had protected 
the French Protestants in the exercise of 
their religion. Its recall in 1685 drove from 
France half a million of her most industrious 
and useful subjects, and exported, together 
with vast sums of money, those arts and 
manufactures which had chiefly tended to 
enrich the kingdom. 

The 24th also is one of the dark days of 
history, as the date of the Irish massacre of 
1641, when the native IriBh xobb against 
their English masters, and began a reign of 
horrors which lasted for two years, and dur¬ 
ing which at least 50,000 persons were mur¬ 
dered in cold blood, exclusive of those who 
fell in battle or who suffered every indig¬ 
nity short of death. Outraged aB the Irish 
had been by foreign rule, their sanguinary 
revenge bore an evil legacy of hate and in¬ 
justice not yet exhausted. 

Tho 25th of October, tho day of St. Cris¬ 
pin, whose most brilliant event is, perhaps, 
the battle of Agin court, bears a great array 
of names, among which are those of Demos¬ 
thenes, Chaucer, Hogarth. 

October 26,1759, was the birthday of that 
archetype of revolutionists, tho terrible Dan- 
ton— him who called his countrymen “To 


dare, and again to dare, and. without end to 
dare,” and whose last words, uttered to the 
executioner, were, “You will show my head 
to the people; it is well worth showing.” 

On October 27,1858, died at Vienna Ma¬ 
dame Ida Pfeiffer, one of the moBt remark¬ 
able exemplifications on record of the tri¬ 
umph of determined purpose. She was horn 
with a thirst for travel which untoward 
circumstances long denied her. But in late 
middle life, when the enthusiasms of youth 
might well have fadod, poor, obscure, inex¬ 
perienced, and alone, she Btarted on her pil¬ 
grimages. In tho sixteen years following 
she twice made tho circuit of the world, vis¬ 
ited tho Holy Land, Egypt, Sicily, and Italy; 
studied natural history and botany in Ice¬ 
land and Scandinavia; spent some time in 
South America; crossed the Pacific to Ota- 
heito, and went thence to China, Ceylon, 
and India, which she traversed from Cal¬ 
cutta to Bombay. Bagdad, Babylon, and 
Nineveb, Armenia and tho Caucasus, her un¬ 
daunted niettlo easily achieved, AU South¬ 
eastern Asia Bhe laid under tribute to her 
curiosity, aU North America, and finally the 
vast and unknown territory of Madagascar. 
Undergoing inconceivable hardships, nar¬ 
rowly escaping destruction again and again 
from fever, liunger, robbers, or cannibals, 
she rested only at the bidding of death, hav¬ 
ing given to tho world in her books much 
pleasure and much valuable knowledge, and 
in herself a suggestion tlmt life may mean 
more, even to unprotected females, than a 
novel, a crochet-needle, and a visiting list. 

October 28,1467, a bluo-oyed Dutch baby 
made his appearance at Rotterdam, chris¬ 
tened Desiderius Erasmus, and destined 
to become a meat scholar, writer, and wit; 
a chief agent in tho revival of learning in 
Western Europe; tlio friend of councillors 
and kings, and the latitudinarian Romanist 
of whom it was said that ho laid the egg 
which Luther hatched. 

The 29fcb of October is a day to bo remem¬ 
bered by book-lovers, since the names of 
Boswell, of Cowpeii’s friend Hayley, of 
Keats, Shirley, Calamy, Raleigh, D’Alem¬ 
bert, and Allan Cunningham, adorn its 
record. 

The 30th, in 1751, was tho birthday of tho 
brilliant Sheridan, who, it may comiorr 
slow wits to recall, was chiefly distinguish¬ 
ed at Harrow for hopeless indolence, and 
who loft school with tho reputation of au 
“impenetrable dunce!” 

Tho night of tho 31st of October is tho 
famous All-hallow’s Eve, or Halloween, pre¬ 
ceding the day of All-saints. It is pecul¬ 
iarly eet apart as tho night of the walking 
abroad of spirits, both of the visible and in¬ 
visible world, tho immaterial principle in 
humanity being able on this one occasion 
to detach itself from its bodily house and 
go on its own errands. The belief, of course, 
Las faded in the lapse of time, but the pop¬ 
ular rites belonging to it are still maintained 
in Great Britain. Like many another fan¬ 
tastic observance, this ia doubtless a sur¬ 
vival from pagan days, when tho meaning¬ 
less body of form clothed an indwelling soul 
of meaning, and, like thoBO others, it is a 
testimony to the kinship of tho race, how¬ 
ever alien faiths or hostile interests or cy¬ 
cles of timo may seem to segregate the gen¬ 
erations. 
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A HALLOWE’EN PARTY 

A Hallow Eve party, in the country, requires 
only taste and imagination to be made altogether 
charming with but little expenditure. An old- 
fashioned country house on the Hudson was the 
scene of one which may be taken as a model by the 
most impecunious. The house is approached by a 
long lane, entering a rustic gate under trees so 
thick that even in the moonlight which ought to 
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have been provided, it seems to plunge into a gulf 
of darkness. Two huge “ Jack o’Lantetns” made 
of hollowed out pumpkins with eyes, nose and 
mouth cut out (an operation which every country 
boy knows how to perform), were placed at either 
side of the archway, and again at either side of a 
rustic bridge crossing the merry little stream w hich 
gives the place its name. In these lanterns burned 
the short thick candles used in fairy lamps, which 


may be depended upon to burn for six hours. The 
house, an irregular, straggling one, has a frontage 
of some seventy feet, with a broad porch extending 
three-fourths of the distance, and here again were 
Jack o’ Lanterns, one on each of the steps, 
perched high on rough greenish brown pottery jars 
of quaint shape (a product of Aiken, S. C.). Be¬ 
tween the pillars of the porch hung smaller 
“Jacks’’ made of huge turnips, sixteen in num¬ 
ber. One for every space which in summer held a 


hanging basket. On the extreme right of the house 
is a well with a latticed walk leading from a side 
door and a latticed hood over the well itself, and a 
seventh huge pumpkin lantern was hung in one of 
the buckets, sending weird reflections through the 
crossed strips of wood. The windows were closely 
curtained and shuttered so that these lights were 
the only ones visible from without. 

The entrance hall is long and low—widening at 


the back where the stairs are placed across its 
length. It is papered with a dado of tall grasses 
among which robins stand, and above this a small 
mixed wheel pattern paper in salmon pink tones, 
the wordwork black walnut. Here the only dec¬ 
orations were boughs of spruce and hemlock above 
and around the few small pictures, the quaint 
Moorish rack for whips and the group of fishing 
creels, powder horns, etc., making a trophy on one 
of the side walls. Under this was placed a table. 


lighted'by a candle in the hideous jar showing a 
negro head {also from Aiken), and here were a dish 
of red and yellow apples, plates and knives. Each 
guest on arrival was invited to pare an apple and 
hang up the peel behind the front door, when 
the initial of the name of the next comer would 
prove to be the initial of the future partner for life. 
This done, they proceeded to the dressing rooms. 
The black walnut staitcase had its tails wreathed 
with the brightest of autumn leaves thickly twisted 
into a rope. In the upper hall which continues the 
colouring of the lower, were some vases of asters 
and dried golden-rod on the candle table where the 
quaint bedroom candlesticks stand in a row with a 
“.lighter” in the shape of a copper tea kettle with 
a flame proceeding from its spout. The library, 
also low—studded, with a changeable paper in 
wood colour and different bronze shades, has a 
haphazard collection of chairs, some upholstered on 
dragon figured jute cloth. Folding doors divide 
the room and across the smaller part behind the 
folding doors, hangs a gay Mexican hammock in 
red and yellow, Here again there was but little 
decoration beyond boughs of green leaves and 
bunches of ferns in tall vases and Andalusian mugs 
on the low book shelves with dull yellow silkoline 
curtains. Indeed as it w'as essentially a “ kitchen 
frolic” the drawing-room was not used at all, 
being merely opened, lighted and a bright wood fire 
built. 

To reach the kitchen the dining-room must be 
passed through, so the table was hidden by two tall 
Japanese screens, making a passageway behind the 
arch which divides the room irregularly. The 
kitchen is an immense room painted in two 
shades of yellow'—with a great red brick chimney 
breast, and a shining copper boiler. Wreaths of 
ferns and evergreens were seen everywhere. Two 
handsome little "Christmas trees” in pots, stood 
in the sink. The clean white curtains at the door 
and the window had lambrequins of ferns, chest¬ 
nut boughs with yellow leaves and empty, open 
burrs were placed over the dresser with its blue 
china well displayed. The long kitchen table, 
white as snow, held the three soup plates (empty, 
holding water and a ring), the mound of flour, the 
eggs to be broken into a basin, the glass over 
which a wedding ring must be hung by a hair, and 
all the apparatus "of divination. On the wall was 
tacked an alphabet of leaves. This was to be ap- 
roached three times, the experimenter being 
lindfolded, and expected with extended finger to 
pick out the “ future’s ” initials. On the shining 
range the pot and ladle for melting lead (borrowed 
from the plumber), and in the centre of the room 
the candle and apple hung from the ceiling. The 
tub of water in which the bolder spirits should 
duck for apples was in another room, a serv¬ 
ants hall next. When supper time came the 
screens were removed from the dining-room, a 
large, low room, with wood floor, beamed ceiling 
and a paper of an indefinite pattern in ribbed gold 
and bronze. On the walls is a frieze of Ipode 
plates, Moorish and Persian plaques, Rouen and 
other French plates. In this rather sombre room, 
where the only bit of positive colour is a large blue 
Japanese screen with orange colour flowers, the 
brightest autumn leaves were used in great bunches 
on the walls, outlining the small, low French win¬ 
dows and following the arch. The table was bril¬ 
liant with a carpet of red maple leaves, in the 
midst of which stood the silver dishes of nuts and 
apples and crystal pitchers of cider. In the centre 
stood the fateful cake, frosted, wreathed with 
zinnias and standing on an upturned cake tin, 
covered with moss. This moss also made a bed 
around it, in which were placed, as if growing, 
some red and yellow lichens, orange fungi and 
button mushrooms. Partridge berry and winter- 
green vines made wreaths around each plate and on 
the yellow shades of the candles in the four tall 
silver candlesticks. The sideboard, mantel and the 
tops of two large glass cases of stuffed birds held 
vases, bowls and cups of dahlias, zinnias, mari¬ 
golds and chrysanthemums, mingled with ferns. 
The supper was in keeping with the rest. Mush¬ 
rooms freshly picked from the farm’s ow'n fields 
were both stewed and broiled. Oysters were 
roasted in their shells after a delicious fashion : 
fried apples neutralized the richness of those, and 
finally a Welsh rarebit, made after an English re¬ 
ceipt, w r as concocted in a silver chafing dish on the 
table. After supper there were ghost stories and 
burning of nuts in the dimly lighted drawing-room, 
and the enterprising ones had liberty to pull a cab¬ 
bage stalk in the garden, to peel and eat an apple 
before a mirror in the great barn, or even (so 
blessed by nature is this old farm) to go to the spot 
where three brooks meet, dip one’s smock sleeve 
(if one has such a garment) and hang it before the 
fire, in the full assurance that one’s true love will 
come and turn it during the night. 
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A HALLOW-E'EN PARTY 
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This sounded nice and mysterious. Chester ' 
cheered np, and began to ask eager questions, in 1 
reply to which Aunt Prue would only say, "Wait t 
and see.” 1 

It was not hard to wait, though, with a box of 1 
gifts to open and examine. The new books, c 
the handsome gloves, and the set of carving- | 
tools, carried Chester happily over until the next 
evening, when the Dilke boys, Trudie Travers, | 
and three little Prices, appeared, smiling and I 
punctual, at six o’clock. 

The simple supper, with haked sweet apples 
and cream, was not like Chester's city feasts, 
but it was nice, and was eaten with merry talk 
of the Ilallow-F’cn games to follow. 

“bet's see what we are going to be,’’ said Trn- 
die, gayly. “If you pour melted lead in water 
llallow-E’cn, the fairies make it take the shape 
of the tools you use when you grow up.'" 

So Miss Prue melted bits of lead in an old iron 
spoon, and each child poured a portion into a 
tin basin full of water. 

Phiu Rilke's cooled in the shape of a ship, 
and he said he always wanted to go to sea. 
Kben's they called a harrow and plough, and 
promised him a farmer’s life. Chester’s ran all 
into little bits, so he thought it must be nothing 
at all, until Aunt Prue said, “Why, it means 
_\ .m'H bo a merchant, and sell all kinds of 
things.” 

Trudie’s lead looked like a spoon. “And I'll be 
a doctor, and give medicine like Uncle Fred!" 
cried the little girl. 

The Prices had axes, and carpenter's tools, and 
books; each called his lead fortune what he 
chose. 

Then they roasted nuts to see whose life would 
be quiet and who would travel. F.beu’a nut 
hopped clear forward into the middle of the fire, 
so he said he expected he was going to South 
America, where there is always warm weather. 

Then Aunt Prue gave them each a ball of 
thread to wind, sayiug it they could get t he 
end without laughing, each would find a prize. 

While thoy were winding away, as solemn as 
judges, suddenly Aunt 1’ruo sneezed, and the 
sound was so great, everybody laughed, and the 
thread never was wholly wound up. 

They had other frolics, and when it was so 
late the guests had all gone except the Dilke 
boys, who were to stay all night, Aunt lTue told 
the last charm. “If you each cat one of these 
cakes and go to sleep withoutspeaking or drink¬ 
ing anything, you will find your fortune in a 
dream.” 

The cakes wero small, but what wry faces the 
boys made in eating them! For salt instead of 
sugar was in them, and codfish was less briny 
than these cakes. 

"You mustn’t speak or drink anything, else 
the charm is broken," repeated Aunt Prue. 

The boys nodded. Aunt Prue laughed at 
their faces, and at the silence in which they 
went to bed, without the chatter and the pillow- 
fight that usually accompanied their nights to- 
j gether. 

Abont midnight, there was a thump, a scamper 
of bare feet down the stairs, and Chester, dash¬ 
ing at the kitchen pnmp, upset another night- 
gowned figure, already creaking the handle. 
“That you, Phin? I'm 'most choked.” 

“Me too!” added a third white form behind 
him. 

Then the old pump poured from its spout the 
delicious, cool water, for which the thirsty boys 
longed, and they went chnckling up to bed! 
again, and so they did not find their fortunes 
that night. But if they lmd, I'm sure they 
would have been something fine. c. a. c. 


For the Companion. 

A HALLOW-E’EN PARTY. 

Chester I.yndc was soon to have a birthday, 
but that fact, instead of bringing smiles to the 
young gentleman’s lips, fastened thereon a very 
unbecoming pout. 

"It’s mean!” lie muttered, kicking the table- 
leg gloomily. “I don't see why everybody need 
go travelling off ami leave me to spend it here 
in the country. At home, I always had a party 
and presents." 

“Do you think your papa will forget your 
birthday because he is sick and obliged to go 
away from you?” asked his Aunt Prue. “The 
presents will come, and I’ll give you the party.” 

“ How? ’’ asked Chester, looking rather 
; ashamed. “Where can you get ice-cream, and 
motto-cakes, and a band of music, up hen?” 

“Nowhere," said Aunt Prue, cheerfully. “But 
I will give you something better; something you 
i never had before, I think. We will liave a Hal- 
I low-E’en party.” 
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A KOMANC:-: or* HALLOWE'EN.— SOWING llElirSEEU IN TI1S 
CUl'KCUYAHU. 


A ROMANCE OF HALLOWE’EN. 

Sophy Laxgiiam's Diary. 

Maldon Hall, October 27th, 1840.—Vo liavo boon a 
■week hero to-day, anil I have never once opened my diary. 
There is a blank in my book from that day we left our dear 
mother and our quiet house till this day, October 27th. 

Our parting from mamma was a sad one. We laid never 
left her before, and both Margery nud I feared she would 
bo very lonely without ns. Wo did not, on that account, 
wish to accept Miss Langham’s invitation, but our mother 
thought it best that we should. 

Because my father (tlio son of a younger son) was not 
rich, only possessing tlio pay of an officer in tlio army ; and 
because he had married a country clergyman’s daughter 
with only a moderate dowry, they scarcely took any notice 
of him. 

Sir Jonathan Langliam, his uncle, lived in great style at 
Maldon Hall, lmt after his death the maiden heiresses with¬ 
drew altogether from tlio world, and saw no one, not even 
intimato friends. Wo had forgotten their existence when 
Miss Langham’s letter came. 

In her advanced ago slio liad lost her sister, and shortly 
after Miss Augusta’s death a singular mortality liad de¬ 
prived her of the two nephews who were next in succession 
to the property. “Sho was alone,” sho said, “in the world ; 
and a yearning had come over her to see and make acquaint¬ 
ance with poor Frank Longhorn's children. Would my 
mother spare us to her for a few weeks ?” 

“ Allow mo, however,” continued the writer, “ to explain 
that it is not with any view ns to the disposal of my fortune 
that I send this invitation. Unhappily, my father's will 
disposes of it, after tlio death of his daughters, to tlio next 
male heir, and this heir now appears to bo a young Irish¬ 
man, very distantly related. Ho is to visit me shortly.” 

My mether was decided in her resolution to let us go, by 


this part of the letter. Miss Langliam could not ascribe 
our visit to any mercenary motive. 

It was a cold Autumn twilight when we entered the park; 
and a feeling of strange awe, a kind of misgiving of ap¬ 
proaching evil, stolo over me as I watched the old trees 
bowing their heads solemnly toward us, as if in token of a 
gloomy welcome. 

Maldon is a noble old pile ; and as wo stepped into the 
ancient ball, and glanced round at the pillars and arches, 
the old armor mid trophies of tlio cliacc, I could not help 
liking to feel that it liad been the home of my ancestors. 

A butler, whose age and nppearanco wero in good keep¬ 
ing with the dwelling, ushered us into tlio grand library, 
lighted by a large, glowing fire, near which sat an old lady, 
who rose ns wo entered, and advanced to greet us. 

Sho led us to scats near the fire, and licgan by inquiring 
after tlio health of our mother, assuring us sho felt grateful 
to mamma for permitting us to visit her. 

“I knew your father very intimately in my youth,” she 
said; “ wo were cousins, you know, but time and tbe changes 
of the world divided us. He was some years younger than 
myself, but ho is gone first.” 

Sho sighed deeply, and gazed for a moment iuto the blaz¬ 
ing fire. Then turning her gaze full on us, she added, ad¬ 
dressing me: 

“Yon most resemble your father.” 

“Yes,” I replied; “Margery is exactly like our mother." 

“I have two other guests beside yourselves,” she snid, 
after a pause. “The heir of Maldon, Mr. Cornelius O’Hol- 
loran, and a Langliam—though of a remoto branch. They 
aro out shooting, but will bo introduced to you nt dinner. 
Perhaps now you would liko to go to yonr rooms and take 
off your bonnets.” 

AVo assented, and were conducted by Miss Langliam her¬ 
self to two charming bedrooms opening cii suite with a small 
boudoir. 

“These three rooms are at your disposal," sho said. 
“ Shall I send my maid to you ?” 



A ROMANCE OF HALLOWE'EN.— TUE H1DSIQUT OATIL 
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I declined with thanks ; adding, that wo had no lady's 
maid ourselves, and could dress without assistance; “ or at 
least,” I added, “we help each other.” 

The old lady nodded approvingly, and walked away. We 
unpacked and prepared for dinner. 

Jnst before dinner the two guests were introduced to us 
l>v Miss Langliam. Her companion, a pleasant, chatty per¬ 
son, and the rector, a rather taciturn old gentleman, were 
of oar party. The rector’s silence was atoned for, however, 
liy the ceaseless chatter of Mr. O’Halloran. He is the most 
astounding individual I ever met 1 Tall, handsome, and 
admirably dressed, he is nevertheless vulga*! Yes, the heir 
of Maldon would never be token for a gentleman if one did 
not know his birth. I could not help observing that he both 
watched and imitated Anthony langliam, who is us distin¬ 
guished-looking as a Langliam should be. 

1 have learned since from Miss Langham’s companion, 
that the old lady is sensible of the want of refinement in 
her kinsman, and regrets the relationship. If he had not 
made his appearance in the most unexpected way, Maldon 
would have descended to Mr. Anthony Langliam, as next 
male heir. 

Mr. O’Halloran is much struck with Margery’s beauty, 
and offers her the wildest homage, paying her compliments 
so personal as to lie quite unpleasant. My sister blushes 
and looks indignant ; but he cannot perceive that he has 
offended. Wfc do not sec a great deal of him, that is a com¬ 
fort, as he is shooting all day about the preserves, or rather, 
I fancy, fallmqr to the gamekeepers, as Anthony says he is 
not a good shot. 

I cannot now recall and put in their right places the little 
incidents, the sayings, doings, thoughts and feelings of the 
past week. So adieu, neglected time 1 All the impression 
thou hast left is just that I love Miss Langliam, like her 
companion, detest the heir, and pity young Langham, who 
should have been the master of the old place. 

Margery does not share my horror of O’Halloran. She 
began by laughing at him ; she now longlis with him, and 
actually declares that his eyes ore very fine, and that he is 
handsomer time Antho ny Tonghnm ! 

October 28m.—We ore to have a large party here on Hal¬ 
lowe’en. Miss Langham likes keeping up old customs, and 
we are to have all the weird rites of the charmed evening 
carried out. She lias presented Margery and me with new 
dresses for the occasion—very pretty ones they.arc. 

My beautiful sister has evidently won the hearts of both 
our kinsmen. Anthony Langham loves her, I can see, 
though he is kept from her side by the constant watchful¬ 
ness of Mr. O’Halloran; so, to console himself, he takes 
refuge with me, and admires her to me, and listens to my 
sisterly praises with pleased smiles. Happy Margery 1 If 
she marries him she will be truly fortunate. I told her so 
this evening as we were dressing for dinner, but she only 
laughed, and said: 

“What should we live on, Sophy ? He has only lifcwits 
for dower.” 

Hallowe’en came. A large party assembled in the stately* 
saloon, opened for the first time in forty years. We had a 
grand dinner, at which Mini Langham did not preside, the 
rector taking her place ; and after dinner wo joined her in 
the drawing-room, and began, under her direction, the 
magic rites of the evening. Wo burned nuts together 
(having named them first) and read a laughing augury from 
their explosion or quiet combustion. We felt (blindfolded) 
for cups holding earth, water, emptiness, and one a pocket- 
pistol, these symbols being prophetic of our future hus¬ 
bands* professions; and Mr. O’Halloran loudly exclaimed 
against the truth of the oracles, when Margery put her little 
hands into the empty basin, which foreboded single life. 


The fun of tho evening moved even Miss Langham to merry 
smiles. It must have seemed as if a glimpse of her youth 
had revisited her. During a pause she said, “Thereora 
some Hallowe’en rites more trying to the nerves than these: 
sowing licmpseed for example.” 

“Wlint is that ?” we asked, simultaneously. 

“The lady who questions fate,” sho replied, “takes 
some hempsccd, goes at midnight to tho churchyard, and 
sows it round the belfry tower from whence jieul the mar¬ 
riage-bells, and says: 

HcmpsceUs, I sow you; 

Hcmpsccds, I mow you; 

And he that shall marry mo. 

Come otter mo and burrow yo.’ * 

We laughed, and O’Halloran declared that he wished some 
of the ladies would try it. A universal exclamation of dis¬ 
like to the experiment followed, when a footman entered, 
and told him that a person wished to speak to him on im¬ 
perative business. 

I fancied that O’Halloran changed countenance a little, 
bnt he laughed still, and hoping that somebody would prova 
heroic and try the hempsecd sowing, ho left the room. 

The conversation continued on tho same subject,(till, in 
playful daring, I offered to sow hempsecd myself. For a 
moment Miss Langham hesitated, then she replied: 

“So yon shall, Sophy 1 Only I stipulate that you shall 
wrap yourself in a large shawl, and sow your hempsecd 
running to keep yourself warm. The church is so close at 
hand and so private that there is no real causo for fear.” 

“ Surely yon won’t go. Miss Sophy!” was the general 
cry, and Mrs. Moore, approaching me, remonstrated in a 
low tone; but I persisted in it. 

About ten minutes or a quarter to twelve I left the hall 
alone, wrapt in a heavy shawl, which I drew over my head. 

It was a bright moonlight night, and my shadow was 
cost on the gravel carriage rood almost as distinctly os in tho 
sunshine. The wind sighed mournfully through the trees 
that waved their large arms above my head ; and 1 confess 
when I turned down the steps leading to tho churchyard, a 
thrill of awe—I would not allow it to ho fear — passed 
through me. 

As I approached the church more closely, tliis feeling of 
reverential reluctance to perform my foolish task increased. 
But it was combated by the fear of ridicule, and of tho 
doubts my companions might feel as to my real motive. So 
I took the basket, and scattered the hempsccd, whispering 
the formula, as I ran round the tower. Suddenly, I heard 
the sound of footsteps. I darted into an embrasure, aud 
crouched breathless behind a large buttress. Tho next 
moment I heard voices as well as footsteps. 

“ I tell you,” said ono voice, “ It is of no use to make a 
fool of yourself. You must get the proiicriy at once, or 
yon will be found out. Here’s the dose, if you like to giro 
it to her.” 

“No,”replied the voice of O’Halloran. “I can’t do if. 
She is very old. I will wait and see wliat will come of it; 
if I am fonnd out, why even then wo shall havo a good 
booty. Wo aro sure of tho plate, if wo don’t get tho 
estates. But we are all right, and shan’t fail of success. 
Having token in tho lawyer hitherto, os well ns the old 
woman, we have no real cause to fear at present; it’s noth¬ 
ing bat your impatience to share the property that mokes 
yon urge such haste, undo Ned.” 

“ Unde' Ned 1” the voice of tho speaker thus named, was 
that of a toll, fine-looking footman, whom Miss Langluim 
had engaged soon after her sister’s death, when she resumed 
her long interrupted intercourse with tho world. 

“Well, you have heard wliat John Green said. Ho 
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wouldn’t have come iluwn to-niglit to worn us for nothing. 
Give her this dose,” continued the voice of the footman, 

“ and you will bo master hero by to-morrow.” 

“I have said I won’t, and I won’t,” rejilicd O’Hnllomn, 
doggedly. “You may do it yourself, if you like ; but mind, 

I don’t consent to it.” 

The footman laughed, and said, “ A precious bull that! 
but I am too old a bird to ho took with chaff. I ain’t goiug 
to put my head in an ’alter for any one; but I advise you 
to take Jack’s advice and warning. Now I must go; I 
shall be missed.” 

They moved on. The next minute O’Hulloran’s foot 
crashed something, quite audibly in the stillness. 

11 Hillon !’’ said he, with an oath, “ what's this ? Hemp- 
seed all along the path !” Another oath. “Someof tkoso 
confounded gals have been strewing them ! Can we have 
been overheard ?” 

“ Nobody was hero a minute or two ago,” replied Ned; 
“I looked behind every buttress before we began our talk.” 

“ They may have come since. Follow the track of tho 
seed,” said O’Hallornn. 

And they did follow it with fatal accuracy, and drew me, 
shivering with fear and horror, from my hiding-place. 

“Miss Sophy!” cried uncle Ned, in n tone of dismay. 
Then, with fearful oaths, which even now ring in my cars, ' 
he drew a large dnspknifo from his pocket. I saw tho 
blade glitter in the moonlight. 

“Ned,” said O’Holloron, in a whisper, “it won’t do! 
Detection would be certain. Go home and wait, for fear 
you should be missed; I will take care of tho gal.” 

Ned loosed his hold, but O’Hallornn held my other arm. 

“ Now, Miss Sophy,” he said, as we were left alone, “ you 
have learned your fate, and no mistake. Dio you must, 
and tlmt this instant, unless you swear that you will never 
tell a word of what you’ve heard this blessed night." 

I hesitated ; surely death would bo preferable to even an 
involuntary participation in so terrible a fraud. But life 
seemed more precious to me .than the old inheritance of our 
race. I weighed (with the rapidity of excited thought) my 
mother’s and Margaret's tears against the wrong done to 
Anthony Longhorn. Besides, uncle Ned evidently feared 
detection. It might come without my aid. Moreover, I 
am ashamed to confess it, I was dreadfully afraid of being 
murdered! Fear confused all my perceptions. 

“Come,” ho said, “will you swear?” 

I faltered on assent, and there, under tho gray shadow of 
tho church, the impostor dictated an oath so dreadful thatl 
chuddar now at the baro recollection of it. 

“ And now, Miss Sophy,”ho said, when my polo lips had 
• faltered it out, “ we will go home. You have been sowing 
hcmpsccd, and I (suspecting your intention) followed you 
for a joke, and frightened you greatly. Becollcct that that 
is the Btory for aunt Longhorn.” 

I obeyed in stunned despair, and we left the churchyard. 
As we ascended the few steps from tho gate to the park, we 
met Anthony Laugham hastening toward them. He said 
they hod been alarmed at my long absence, and Miss Long¬ 
horn had sent him to look for me. 

O’Halloran at once related how he had followed me for a 
joke, and how I had been so frightened by his shadow that 
I had nearly fainted, and was only just able to walk home. 
This story my jade looks certainly confirmed. Anthony 
looked very vexed, I thought, and said, “Such jokes arc 
foolish and dangerous. I feared to watch over your safety. 
Miss Sophy,” he continued, “ as I wished to have done, lest 
I might involuntarily alarm yon, should yon see me; nnd I 
did not think any one would take the liberty of really fol¬ 
lowing you.” 

“ Oh, it is nothing,” I said; “nonsense appears to belong 


to Hallowe’en ; and my fear was too absurd to be anything 
but ridiculous.” 

Everything that followed seems confused to my memory. 

I know that Anthony blamed Miss Longhorn for her folly, 
and said her age was her only excuse for permitting such a 
thing; nnd that O'Holloran agreed with him and (quite 
truthfully, I doubt not) regretted that I had undertaken 
the adventure. And then we reached homo; and there 
were idle jests from tho young people, upon Mr. O’Hal- 
loran’s having “harrowed my hcmpsccd !” 

I fancied that both Margery and Anthony Longhorn were 
very silent, and even appeared displeased; but then my 
mind was too disturbed for me to be cnimblc of dearly 
judging of anything. Certainly Margery's “Good-night” 
was colder than usual. 

November 2.—■'When I woke this morning I cannot de¬ 
scribe the ncute,mental pain that came with the recollection 
of my discovery and my oath. All tho cruel wrong dono to 
Anthony Longhorn, the imposition practised on Miss Long¬ 
horn, the horrible association with a low London thief 
forced upon us, rushed on my mind at once. 

I scarcely know how I liavo got through the day. 

Anthony Longhorn has been cold and distant. That 
horrid O'Holloran began by paying me great attention, but 
perceived my disgust, and prudently left my side. 

November 3.—I had far better have died! far better ! 

Ho—the wretch! the monster! tho jmssihlo murderer, 
has proposed to Margery—has been accepted ! 

I lruve kneeled at her feet; I have implored her not to 
marry him. She denies that it as for his wealth she ac¬ 
cepted him; she says she loves him ! Sho accuses me of 
mean jealousy. Oh, Margery, my own sister—my darlin g 
if you could but know ! 

O’Holloran caught me alone for a few moments after I 
had learned the news. He began by urging on mo the fact 
that ho was restoring to us tho inheritance of tho family; 
that we should benefit by his crime; when I gave utterance 
to my agony, my disgust, my horror, and warned him that, 
if he persisted in seeking Margery’s hand, I might bo 
tempted to break my oath, he threatened to take my life. 
What shall I do ? What will bo the end ? 

I have been very ill since I wrote last in this volume, nnd 
remember nothing of many unrecorded days. A brain-fever 
prostrated me. They sent for my’mother: she come, and at 
once installed herself by my bedside. 

One night, while she was watching, shc.hcord me say, “if 
I die, they will read my diary. 

“Miss Sophy often says that, ma’am,” observed the 
nurse, who sat up with mamma. “ Her diary runs a deal 
in her head.” 

“Whero is it?” asked my mother, a sudden thought 
darting into her mind. “ Go and ask Miss Margery.” 

Margery had locked my book up at tho beginning of my 
illness—she gave it to the nurse; and my mother, believing 
that her Sophy had no secrets from her, opened it. 

The whole secret was plain now. The next morning, 
almost at day-dawn, my mother sought tho rector and con¬ 
fided the tale to him. He came up and saw Miss Laugham, 
then rode off and secured a police-inspector at once. 

O’Halloran and the footman were taken into custody. 
O’Hallornn fell on his knees nnd confessed everything. 

They arc both now enduring penal servitude for life. 

It seems that Edward, the footman, was ono of a gang of 
London thieves, who, with a false character, had got himself 
engaged in Miss Longhorn's family, for the purpose of rob¬ 
bing the house. Soon after his arrival, Jervis, the butler, 
related to him the family history, nnd how Mr. Anthony 
Langliam was heir, because Miss Dorothy Laugham, a great- 
niccc of Sir Jonathon’s, had never been heard of since sho 
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ran away -with tlie Irish officer toAmerica; nor could they 
trace her or find that she had left any children, though the 
lawyers had advertised for them many times. Ned had a 
nephew who had received a good education, and might, he 
thought, pass for the heir. 'With the aid of a low attorney 
employed by thieves, a plot was so ably concocted that even 
Alisa Langhnm’s cautious man of business was deceived, and 
the footman’s nephew was received at Malilon Hall as its 
future possessor. 

Doubts had, however, occurred since to the family lawyer, 
and he had sent a clerk to America to investigate more 
closely the pretender’s claims. Knowledge of this had 


and refuses to accept the refusal I gave him while I believed 
my silence so cruelly wronged him. 

We are, therefore, to Miss Langham’s great joy, 1 k- 
trothed, and are to be married early in the Spring. 


reached Green and induced him to come down to Maldon 
to warn his confederates. 

Humbly do I thank Providence which has so mercifully 
revealed this iniquity before it was too late. For even 
if it had been discovered by the lawyer the discovery 
would have come only after Margery’s marriage, and 
would have overwhelmed us all with disgrace. Bnt my 
happy illness and this dear book saved her from such a fate, 
and she has just now implored me to forgive her. Poor 
dear Margery • I could only draw her to my bosom and 
weep over her. 

Anthony, whose despair at my danger touched my 
mother, has won from her the second secret of my diary, 
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ders, and running, carries it the whole circuit of the vil¬ 


For The Golden Bale. 
ALL HALLOWEEN, 

BY CLINTON MONTAGUE. 


In no one of the popular festivals of the present day is 
there more of a blending of the religious and the super¬ 
stitious than the feast of All-Hallows and its vigil of 
Halloween. It is completely incrusted with the fossil 
ideas of many religious and by-gone generations. All 
the old primitive beliefs in fairy influence, in spirit-walk¬ 
ing and occult powers, have taken shape about Hallow¬ 
een. The rites of the festival must be looked upon as 
survivals of a very interesting nature. 

The ecclesiastical history of Hallowmas, or All Saints, 
as it is called in the Romish calendar, goes back to the 
time when Pope Boniface IV., in the year 609, turned 
the Pantheon at Rome, built by Marcus Agrippa in honor 
of Jupiter the Avenger and all the gods, into a Christian 
church by dedicating it to the Virgin Mary and all the 
saints. Thus was established All Saints’ Day, celebrated 
by the Catholic and English churches on Nov. 1st of 
each year. 

The pagan temple could be made a place of Christian 
worship, but Boniface could not abolish the heathen 
merry-making that clung around that festal season. So 
the new religion perforce adopted the customs, conse¬ 
crating them as best it could, calling them by new names, 
and giving them a sort of back-handed blessing. The 
people would give up their temple, but they would not 
relinquish the sports and pastimes that made life pleas¬ 
ant in the old days. The spirit of the ancient faith 
remained, while its form crumbled away. 

Halloween is peculiarly a British name, and there is a 
singular unanimity in the observance of its customs all 
over England, Scotland and Wales, thus showing that 
they must have proceeded from a common center. That 
| center was probably the old Celtic religion, the dead and 
forgotten ceremonies of the British heathenism which 
have lived on in fragments in the minds and memories of 
the people, reappearing in rustic festivals, nursery tales 
and fairy lore. 

In Ireland, in former times, great fires used to be 
lighted on the four great festivals of the Druids, but on 
Halloween, for a long time past, candles have been sub¬ 
stituted. In Wales on that night the fires are to be seen 
in many places. 

T his beacon is called “coelcerth,” and when it is nearly 
extinguished every one present throws a white stone, 
duly marked with a cross, into the ashes. Then, walking 
around the embers, they say their prayers and retire to 
bed. Next morning they come to search out the stones, 
and if one of these is lost, they believe that the person 
who threw it in will die before he sees another All 
Saints’ Eve. 

In the north of Scotland it is still very common to have 
a bonfire on some risiDg place on Halloween, as a thanks¬ 
giving for tho safe ingathering of the harvest. 

In Perthshire the villagers, on the last night of Octo¬ 
ber, tie heather, broom and flax dressings to a pole, and 
set fire to the mas?. One pnatj take? It on Ws ?houl- 


lage, followed by the populace. When the first fagot is 
burned out, a second is bound to the pole and kindled in 
the same manner. Numbers of these blazing fagots are 
often carried about together, and form a fine illumination 
when the night is dark. 

The Lancashire boys and girls and old women are in 
the habit, on the afternoon of Oct. 31st, of going in a 
crowd to the most respectable houses and asking for 
“lating” candles, which are freely given, one for each 
inmate of the dwelling. At night, between eleven and 
twelve, the crowd reassembles, each carrying a lighted 
candle, in order to baffle the witches, who, themselves 
unseen, endeavor to blow it out, which is a bad omen for 
the person who carries it. 

All of these observances are believed to have originated 
with the old Druidical worship, one custom of which 
was for the priests to kindle a fire with the embers of one 
of these Halloween bonfires, and each portion being duly 
consecrated, to distribute the sacred flame among the peo¬ 
ple, with the assurance that it would afford protection from 
danger, if the fire it contained were duly fed and kept up 
throughout the following year.' 

“Soul, soul, for a soul-cake; 

Pray you, good mistress, a soul-cake.” 

This was a very common cry on midnight of Halloween 
all over England in former times, and may still be heard 
in some parts of Wales. “Soul-cakes” are the offerings 
of the first fruits of the land at harvest, which the rich 
gave to the poor, in return for which the recipients 
prayed for the souls of the givers and their friends. 

One of Robert Burns’s finest poems, as perpetuating 
Scottish customs and traditions, bears the title of “Hal¬ 
loween,” and certainly realizes the author’s purpose of 
“giving some account of the charms and spells of that 
night so big with prophecy to the peasantry of the west 
of Scotland.” To this poem are appended numerous 
notes, giving particulars of each variation of amusement 
and superstition. Most of the games and rites are 
familiar to young folks, and are innocent and simple 
enough, such as burning nuts, diving in a tub of water 
for rosy-cheeked apples, bobbing for apples stuck on 
rude wooden crosses suspended from the ceiling, in 
which there is an alternation of lighted candles and 
tempting fruit, with a considerable chance of getting 
scorched by the revolving frame. 

There are mysteries, also, of ascertaining, by the way 
that nuts bum on the bar of the grate, whether love is to 
be fortunate or the reverse, and there is a popular idea 
that on this evening spirits walk the earth, and sometimes 
talk with favored mortals in the flesh. 

Halloween observances in Ireland much resemble those 
in Scotland, and are thus described by General Vallancey, 
the antiquarian: 

“The good women are employed in making the griddle- 
cake and the candles. These last are sent from house to 
house in the vicinity, and are lighted on the next day, 
before which they pray, or are supposed to pray, for the 
departed soul of the donor. Every house abounds with 
the best viands they can afford. Apples and nuts are 
devoured in abundance. The nut-shells are burned, and 
from the ashes many strange things are foretold. Cab¬ 
bages are torn up by the root, hemp-seed is sown by the 
maidens, and they believe that if they look back they 
will see the apparition of the man intended for their 
future husband. They throw a ball of yarn out of the 
window and wind it on the reel within, convinced that if 
they repeat the Lord’s Prayer backward, and look at the 
ball of yarn without, they will then see his wraith or 
apparition. They dip for apples in a tub of water, and 
endeavor to bring up one in the mouth. They suspend a 
cord with a cross-stick, with apples at one point and 
candles lighted at the other, and endeavor to catch the 
apple, while it is in a circular motion, in the mouth.” 
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ALL HALLOW’S EVE 

BY ELIZA WOOD. 

A flying, sighing September davl 

A-New England Tillage straggling along, 
shore! 

A boy! And a girl, of course! Can 
there be a boy without a girl? 

After the creation and the rest of the sev- 
enth day; after the planting of the garden 
with every tree in it “ pleasant to the sight 
and good for food,” the Lord God said: “ It 
is not good that man should be alone” 

Therefore, Adam awoke from bis deep 
sleep to find Eve smiling, doubtless, at his 
side. 

My boy, Adam, has fallen asleep In the 
ancestral barn, and my girl, Evelyn, has 
found him lying on the bay, with bis straw 
hat over his eyes; and she seats herself by 
him as inevitably ns the first Eve sat down 
by the first Adam. 

Sho has gone to him because he is in 
trouble. His mother is dead. She would 
share his grief, and tell him how sorry she 
is that he is to go away from home, and that 
she will not have him for a comrade any 
more. 

Adam and Evelyn had been separated for 
three montbp. Evelyn bad been awav from 
home, and had come back with a sense of 
importance and superior knowledge of the 
world. 

She had made up her mind to give up 
playing with Adam. She was almost six¬ 
teen years old, and she had decided upon a 
code of manners to be observed in their in¬ 
tercourse, and upon the punishment to be in¬ 
flicted upon Adam if he did not conform 
humbly. She had even, during the journey 
home, prepared a stately, ceremonious meet¬ 
ing scene between Adam and herself, which 
would show him from the beginning that 
they were no longer boy and girl. 

On her arrival at home, the opening of her 
litUo drama was spoiled by the absence of 
her hero. Only her mother met her, with 
sad and care-worn face, and told her that 
their dear friond, Mrs. Heath, was dead, and 
•had been buried the day before in the 
family burial-place, miles away; that poor 
Adam had Just come home, and her heart 
was breaking for him. Evelyn, over¬ 
whelmed, hid herself In her own room, and 
forgot her drama in genuine sorrow of at 
least three hours’ duration. Then there 
came to her the desire to see and comfort 
Adam, whom she fancied lying in n dark 
place in the old garret, perhaps, “ plunged 
in grief,” the picture of woe, "stricken 
down,” “crushed," “in the depths of de¬ 
spair,” and Bke felt a little elated to have a 
friend in such deep affliction. She looked 
across the road which separated her home 
from Adam’s borne, and it seemed unfeeliDg 
to ber that there was not some, visible 
change in the expression of the bouse that 
Adam’s mother had died in. 

Cinthy Ann, the help, comes out of the 
kitchen door, with her sunbonnet in her 
band. Evelyn is sure that she is going to 
gossip with a neighbor about Adam. 

“Poor Adam 1” Evelyn will dress herself. 

Yes, Adam will like to see her in the 
daisy dress, just as she used to be; and she 
will go to him after dinner, first talking it 
all over with ber mother. 

While putting on the daisy dress and 
brushing her bright hair of sunset gold, she 
prepared appropriate little sentences of con¬ 
solation to say to Adam, when first sho 
should find him prostrate in the dark place. 

Evy bad decided that a hero in grief must 
be prostrate, lying on bis face. She would 
admit no other position for Adam. 

She might approach him slowly, she 
thought, and say: “Adam, I loved her, too 
Let me console you. Do not turn from me.’ 
myfriend.” 

■ Or there might be an awfnl silence reign 
log, and Adam might not look at her. Then 
sho would : repress a sob, which Adam hear¬ 
ing would bunt into tears and sav: “ThisIs 
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Ibeflwt time Jiat I have wept alnee ahe. . 

perbi.ps she would he so much af- < 
footed at eight of him that he would have to i 
eonsole het, and then she could say: “How I 
kind, how yocd you are to forget your own i 

affliction 1” j 

'This last fancy pleased her ao much that 
the knotted her hair with blue ribbons, and 
answered her mother cheerfully when she 
was called to dinner. 

It was one thin g to enact imaginary scenes 
with Adam, and another, to make up her 
mind really to go to him, in the dear old 
bouse, that looked so exactly as she left it, 
and yet no longer contained Mia. Heath, or 
even Adam, for he must be a different man 
since his affliction. 

Affliction was a word that Evelyn had 
never used familiarly before. She liked the 
sound of it very much. 

■ “There could not be a greater affliction," 
she said to her mother, thoughtfully. " I 
mun for Adam, of course." 

Mrs. Brown, washing the glass, as usual, 
and putting each piece carefully in its.place, 
answered: “No, my child,!’very gravely. 
“But,” thought Evelyn, "she goes on doing 
things exactly as if he were not afflicted." 

■ "Why don’t you go. to Bee Adam now," 
said Mis. Brown, hruBhiug out a persistent 
fly. 

" I can’t make up my mind bo quickly. It 
looks so quiet over there, Mother,” said 
Evelyn, peeping through the blinds. 

“My dear, you had better go at once, 
without thinking any more about it,” said 
'Mrs. Brown. 

Evelyn then decided that she would gc 
first to the barn, hoping to meet Adan ; 
accidentally, or to give herself more time K 
think over what she should say .to him.- 
She ran across the road, opened the gate 
mid walked slowly to the barn, not even 
glancing at the windows of the house, lea t 


Adamj she was brought to blm. Adam did' 
not go to'sleep with the deliberate intention 
of contributing one of hlaribe for a help¬ 
meet for him: If he had been consulted, per¬ 
haps he would have demurred and proposed 
another scheme for that institution of mar¬ 
riage; yet hia words showed his satisfaction 
when the affair was finished. ■ 

My Adam sits'giming at Evelyn Brown as 
if he had never seen her before.' He had 1 
never seen her ao beautiful. During their 
separation he had dreamed of her often, by 
night and by day; and now it ia as If he had- 
coins back to her in a new country. She 
seams to him illuminated, as aba sits there; 
her face averted, because he to gazing at her 
and grasping her hand. 

“You are here? This to you, isn’t it?” he 
repeated. 

“I thought you’d want some one,” she 
said, almost apologetically. 

“ And so you came ?” 

“ And so I came.” She turned her sweet 
face slyly toward him, and met Adam's 
eyes, most grateful and tender. Already she 
has forgotten how insensible he Beemed, 
asleep. 

“Did you want me, Adam?" she asked, 
quite confidently now. 

“Did I want you, Evy?” Hetookhothher 
hands. It to a silent, innocent lovemaking. 
Each knows that the sadness in the other’s 
eyes is the shadow of sorrow, and yet each 
feels a bites undreamed of before. 

Evy tries to recall the words she had pre¬ 
pared for Adam’s consolation; but no word: 
come—only blnshes, and a faint feeling, thal 
makes her turn her eyes away. 

“I thought you’d want some one,” sh( 
repeats. 

And Adam in the simple words and ten 
• der tone feels her desire to comfort hia 
and her sympathy with his loneliness. 

i To keep from clasping her, to keep he 

t .fromseeing his tears, he lies down Rgain 


elanclng at vne winaowe —---■ , „ -_ 

she should see Adam looking at her.al- brushing his hat over hte eyes. Hacanno 
though she was sure he was in that appro - . speak. It is quite still u the barn, but fo 

“ • < ..i_ >1_ntnnnno rnnimr fin t.flft Tflflf. A WG&TV 


priale prostrate posture in. a dark plact; 
One of the barn-doors was open wide. Tb a 
afternoon sunlight was streaming in throng i 
cracks sad a little window near the roof 
made long, bright bars across the blac It 
corners where the hay was piled.. Evclyr, 
walking to a dark mound, nearly sat dow “ 
upon Adam, who, as I have said, was lyln g 
asleep upon the hay, with bis hat over h is | 
eyes. 

Then was her sympathy turned to coi l- 
tempt Sha looked out of tbo open ban i- 
door upon the senseless, unfeeling earth ar d 
the blue water, that Mrs. Heath loved no 
well On the kitchen doorstep the old d( ig 
is lying asleep; tho favorite liens were pec k- 
ing at the best tomatoes and making laz f, 
contented noises in their throats; two you: ig 
roosters, named Tom and Jerry by Mi's. 
Heath, were sparring together ; her kitte as 
were frolicking madly on the grass; a; 
neighbor's child was sailing a boat from a 
rock at the foot of the garden; tho dahlias 
and salvia were blooming in rich colois; 
the very trees upon the islands near had 
clothed themselves brightly, when they 
should inoilrn ; the bees were bumming in 
the mignonette, the butterflies dancing and 


the pigeons cooing on tho roof. A weary t . 
pale, day-moon looks in at a window abov s, 
them. 

It is Mrs. Heath’s spirit, Evy thinki , 
sorrowing for itself. It moves away, wit i 
wide, wan eyes gazing at the children till t 
were so dear to her.. 

Adam grasps her hand again. 

'When. Evelyn Brown put on her bli t 


an swe red. “ Adam to' going away to-mor- h 
row early.” She made no effort to hide her it 
tears.' ^ 

''Adam' will come to tea, too,” Bald Mrs. 
Brown, her heart softening at Evy’a tears 
and 'Adam’s 1 hopeless air.’ “Come, my 
child,” she said to him. 1 

And theythreo went out the barn-door I 
together,: and passed the silent-house, which t 
still contained far Evelyn the hero, pros- t 
trato and grief-stricken—-compared with 
whom Adam at her ride was but a common- 1 

place and much-loved comrade. The old l 
dog wagged hto tail and winked bto sleepy < 
eyes, by way of recognition, as she passed, i i 
Ointby Ann was feeding Mrs. Heath’s i 
chickens.: 1 

" I am going to Mrs Brown's to tea," I 
Adam said to the nearest side of her sun- 
bonnet . 

“ B’pose so," she answered, without turn¬ 
ing her head, which relieved Evy from the 
responsibility of speaking to her.. 

The Bun set glow was brightening the sea- 
grass. Busy little sail-boats in the harbor 
were coming home for the night In the 
streets the village boys drove home the cows 
to the milking. 

"Just as it used to be," Evy thinks. 
“Just as it used to be. And Mrs. Heath 
has gone; to-morrow Adam will be gone too; 
and nothing will know it nobody will care 
except me.” 

Bhe made these reflections from the toy 
, of the high flight of steps thal led to tb< 
door opening into the large room that sin i 
and her mother lived in during the day. 

Standing there, she looked down upoi i 
Adam and her mother crossing the road, am l 
was satisfied with Adam’s gnet-stnexen 
aspect, bowed head, and slow steps. But she 
longed for her play-fellow Adam, for dear, 
kind Mrs. Heath, her own happy girl-self, 
and the bright. days when to have Adam to 
tea meant only the,best sweetmeats and hot 
cakes. The best sweetmeats and hot cakes 
were awaiting them, bat the tea was sad and 
, silent, Evy not talking at all and Adam 
■ merely answering Mrs. Brown’s question* 
The arrangements for his leaving home to 
study law with hto nncle had been made be- 
1 fore hte mother’s death, he aald. Tbehonsu 
t could not be sold until he was of age; bnt 
he had no hope of eyer returning to live in 
it again. At this Evyjeft the table, to cry 
B in her own room. Mrs. Brown coughed, 


hto as he was hers, what evil would come of 
it, and why it was hto fate to go forth into 
the world alone. 


When Evelyn Drown put on ner on * mow »»» —-—=— 1 

dress, and knotted her beautiful golden ha r, and said: “ Evy to very fond of you, Adan, 
_ _ia_- tho ; . n <i inepf! vnnr mother like a relation. Bus 


with blue ribbons, it was not with the t ,- 
tenlion of sitting down by Adam Heath at I 
letting him hold fast her hand. Yctwh t 
can she do ? . Can she be indignant? 

Bhe looks at him with this intent; but a 
diverted Immediately from such, though a 
by tho sight of his tears rolling down fro n 
under his hat-rim. 

“ Adam,” she says, “ I want to tell yi u 
how sorry I am about your mother, and tb it 
you are going away and have no one left ;o 
care about yon except Mother and—” 8 ie 
was going to add “ me.” 

! But he stopped her by sitting up ag* in 
' and looking at her. 

"You care about me, Evy? You c d, 
.don’t yon?” 

“Yes; but you only have us now,”* ie 


the mignonette, tue uultemies osncing aim i®, -- - — i 

glancing among the' asters; everything said, opening her child-eyes pityingly ;wh le 
° L‘ j _» A lrt/vVJnfr Jntn tlltilT Ci6Qr UCDtuB. SI W 


-“ ' • , 

seemed unconscious and indifferent, a on 

Adam the most Insensible of all. 

EvelyD, disgusted nnd indignant, decided 
that he did not need her sympathy, nnd tl iat 
no one can ever he sure of anything In t bis 
world except one thing—that one has 0 : fly 
to die to be forgotten. 

Adam, wakiDg, was aware of her without 
opening bis eyes or moving. He was v :ry 
sorrowful when he hid himself in the eld 
ham; but he had had a happy dream, ai id, 
instead of being alone in the world, as wl ien 
he fell asleep, all ihc world was with lim 
now—all the world in a blue cambric gc wn 
with daisies on it. Stretching out his ha nd, 


Adam, looking into their clear Jepths, a w 
far beyond the present moment, and kn vf 


and loved. yonr mother like a relation. Bh s 
didn’t know.yon were not coming back, i 
hope you will make a good man." 

“ Ihope I shall make a.goodman,” Adan 
answered. And then, as suddenly as ha ha 1 
told hto love to Evy, he added: “ For I lot e 
Evy with all my heart, and all I look for¬ 
ward to to to make her my wife.” 

“That’s foolish talk now, Adam,” sail 
Mrs. Brown. “ Evy. is not sixteen years oh I, 
and you barely nineteen and have seen 
nothing beyond your college life.” 

“But 1 have known Evy always, and yen 
have known me and my mother always. Eo 
you object to me for a son? It seems lo 
me the most natural thing in the world.” 

“ I do not. wish her to have any anth 
thoughts, Adam. She must think of h :r 
books for several years. I hope you ha- e 
not Baid anything to her about it.” 

“I have told her that I care for her on ly 


far beyond me present mouicu i, auu w ------ — .. r 

that she was bis home and his life, howe’ er in the whole world. Wbathaimcan it do 

_ _ * . - a Tff. —— a* Kn IniTpihar wnllA 1 fi m 


separated they migh t be. 

“What did yon say, Evy The asked. 

" You only have' ns now, I said.” 
“Iflhave youlhaveall the world. I 
have all that I ever can want. Say 1 ,ut 
three words more if.you care for me 1" , 

She looked at hto tear-stained face, at ito 


iu wo 

her ? We cannot be together while I am 
studying; hnt as soon as .1 am admitted I 
shall ask her to be my wife. I hope you 
will not oppose me.” 

“Adam,” said Mrs. Brown, sternly, yon 
and Evelyn must not be engaged or any¬ 
thing of the kind. It to not a good thing 


Bhe looked at nis iear-Hu»iucuoi. m "'■"a — - — — — - - 

sad eyes and quivering Ups; she heard ' ,ef ‘ for a girl like her. I do not wish her to 
mother talking outside to the old dog, i nd marry young. Ihope ahe will forget what 
said hurriedly: “What three words, Adan ?” yonhavesaid to her, and yon were very 

: _Hhn’s hnt ft mere cluld. 


U X love you!” he said. 

“I love youf* she repeated, and a i oft 


■with daisies on it. stretching ont ms na no, a " J , ' , * - . 

he grasped beta suddenly, thereby : confns tog breath from the bine sky streamed her air 

. ® ! t.-J- V.avTvlna'hlnOf 


her decision about death and obltvlon. 

“How did yon know it was nie?” she 
said, in imperfect English,' as he sat up ind 
looked at her. 

“As if any one else would come to me,” 
he answered. '■ 

“I didn’t come to you;” she said, still ih- 
dignaDt, and agitated as well, for A< lam 
never took her baudbeforein this' tray.- 

“BniyoUar4 here;" he said. , ' - 


hair over her blushing face. 

Mrs. Brown, coming in at the barn-d( or, 
saw Adam pulling by both Jiands ier 
Evelyn up out of the bay. She had c< me 

with motherly intent to give blmakis! of, 
tenderness and to ask him to take tea i itti 
them An bis last evening at home; het tl ere 
was a filtered air abnutAdamand ! ivy 

... * .. .m _- 1 - _ Jr _a. 


wrong to say it. She’s bnt a mere child." 

"Iam sorry.tbat yon are not my frtenf;,” 
said Adam, very much hurt at Mrs Brown's 
manner. “Wilt you tell Evy that I sh Ml 

never , forget her, and that I shall come 

bach to tier as'abop as I possibly can ? 11 ad 
better' say good-bye.” 

“Ishallnot give .yonr message, Adan,” 
sAlfi Mk-Brbvvn: "Bhe’s too young. £he 
is free now. I don’t want to hurt yon; liut 
it to better fdr i<Ht Uoth.” Whereupon fl rs. 


• Th^'did At'teo^thatth^were tt\ eaV : l .“Evelyfl, com. hOineto 

Jus, a toll "Iflo not wap.tjapytea. mother,”Ev lyn l gttaheo, ■wroaarmg vw»»• 
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A lone figure striding desperately through 
the drowsy village street toward the last 
honse on the pier, aU aglow with tbo hope 
that her light may not be put out, though 
the village clock has struck ten. 

Since sundown he has been walking, with 
her only in bto thoughts and heart; and, 
now that he to approaching her home, his 
courage is failing, and he suddenly atopo. 
wishing that he may meet some acquaint¬ 
ance who will tell him what has happened 
in the last year. Somebody may be dead. 
Somebody may he married or gone away. 

He wishes that it were earlier or later, m 
that some one were expecting him. He even 
turnB and walkB back past a few booses, to 
one from which a light streams, and, lean¬ 
ing on the gate, looks in eagerly at sn o’d 
woman, reading her Bible, no doubt, with 
no more expression on her wrinkled facf 
than if he were not standing there, yearning 
for some tidings, good or bad, of the only 
girl living in the whole world far him. 
Walking very slowly now, the old familiar 
village noises come back to him. Captain 
Mink’s dog haying, Mr. Hodge's d m toy 
braying, late pleasure parties lauding at ’.ho 
pier, the girls and boys in pairs passing, 
laughing and chatting happily, Miss Jones’s 
piano clattering, the hotel sign creaking, too 
elm trees swaying overhead, a frog and 
cricket chorus singing through all and 
seeming to link all together. 

Adam Heath to near enough now to 

I Evelyn Brown's nonse io see icui mere u, . 
light in the sitting-room. He stops at Dea¬ 
con Brown’s pump and listens to the Deacon 
at prayer. “ Wash, cleanse, and purify this 
sinful world,” Bays the Deacon. “We prey 
for all benighted souls in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa.” 

He and Evy had listened so often to¬ 
gether to the Deacon’s prayer that they 
knew exactly where “Europe, Asia, and 
Africa” came In. “Only the Jews now,’’ 

1 1 ought Adam, “ and he has done.” Then 
ie Deacon will lock his door, and Mrs. 
irown will lock her door, and why uc I 
rail? As he said this to himself, he went 
) hto otfn old home, entered the gate, and 
ralked to the barn. One of the barn-doors 
pened into the yard, and one opposite into 
be road to the pier, a stone’s throw from 
Ira. Brown’s honse. At the side of each 
loor was a sliding window. Adam bad 
ntered the bam by the windows asotion 
is by.the doors. He now pushed hack the 
mrd window, and, sleeping on a cbickec- 
»op, climbed in. The moon was fall and 
ligb. There was light enough in tho br.ni 
or him to see that some furnitnre had been 
ffled against the ham-door which opeced 
uto the road. He felt his way to the dork 
ihjects, got up on a chest of drawer?, and 
jpened the window that commanded. Eve¬ 
lyn’s home. Under the window and In tho 
road there had been from time immemo¬ 
rial a mammoth woodpile, that every hoy 
snd girl of the vlllsge knew well; for Iks 
pier was the boulevard of the piaee and 
the wood-pile was the lovers’ seat. 

The wood-pile now extended from one cud 
of the pier to Widow Heath’s barn, the last 
logs sloping under the barn window, and 
many love stories the^last logs knew and 
kept secret until the time came to Eiug out: 
hiss and crackle them on winter uigliif, 
when the wind roared outside. The uight 
of the wood-pile brought back to Adam ns 
many pleasant memories as if its large log.-, 
were burning and crackling now in the 
family chimney-place. 

His heart was warmed by them and his 
unhappy doubts dispelled. There was noth¬ 
ing to be done but to go direct to Evelyn. 

He thrust bis head and shoulders out of 
the window with this purpose. In one mo- 
ment he would be on the wood-pile, across 
the road, np the atone steps, iu the sitting- 
room, where the bright light burned and 
where Evy must he sitting talking to her 
mother. But at the instant when only his 
head and shoulders were cut of the window 
the sitting-room door opened wide and Evy 
stood on the threshold. 

“Jrisl down to the water, Mother,” ahe 
Bffld, pleadingly, “l’llnot be ten minutes. 
Ifaeafflyjret” 
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uuiform, bowing good-night to Mrs. Brown, . 
who shook baud/; with him, and then 
wrapped Evy carefully in the dear old red : 
cioai: that Adam simply adored. Mrs. 
Brown stood in the doorway and watched 
:hc 14 0 figures till they disappeared. 

Adam, with his head oat of the bam 
window, also watched them till they dis¬ 
appeared • than drew in his head and for a 
moment held it tighdy in his hands. 

Th>- whole world could not contain his 
heartache. it was a real, tangible pain. 
He could hardly breathe. The contrast be¬ 
tween the bliss within his grasp and the 
desolation that had overwhelmed him was 
sc great that he felt dazed, as if he bad 
struck himself violent)}'. 

J?or a whole year, all his lifelong, in fact, 
ne had never can a painful thought of Ev¬ 
elyn. During his absence she had sent him, 
as often £9 she had had opportunity, tender, 
artless messages; and not a month since a 
bit of bine ribbon, tied and crumpled, as If 
she had gathered it from her sunny hair. 
He had come to his shrine, with overflowing 
heart, to sec her whom he adored fall from 
her bight and break into a thousand pieces. 
No thought of relief came to him. He sat 
still, while the frog and cricket chorus 
sonuded in bis ears. They would come 
back, he knew. He would Bee the door open 
again. She would go in. Then the door 
would be shut upon him forever. How cold 
the moonlight was. How dark and drear 
the old barn. How sad and yearning the 
sway iag arms of the elm trees. 

“ Wash, cleanse, and purify this sinful 
world.” That wu3 what Deacon Brownhad 
said a short lime ago, when he was happy— 
when Evy was over there—when the light 
was burning and the firelight blazing on the 
window pa"»s— with her mother, and 
with—. They are coming back now. 

They neat themselves under the window, 
cod are so still that Adam fears they will 
bear bin heart beat. 

At last the man speaks. 

“This is good-by e, then, for a long year, 
Evy? I have stayed here too long, unless 
you”— 

“ Good-bye,” Evy says, with a rippling 
laugh. I have been wondering why you 
uii-u \ rjuir \u go," 'looking up at mm in . 
quirinely. 

Adam grasps the ledge of the’windov 
Slid restrains a groan. 

11 Is that ill' ?” asks the young officer, it 
mournful voice. 

“ That's all,” Evy answers, gayly. “ No 
Yco must do', do that I'll run away if yot 
do that again.'' 

‘‘Ten give me nothing for my heart, then 1 
Not even a lock of your hair? Not even i 
blue ribbon? Ton must let me kiss youi 
hand. A whole year, Evy 1 Perhaps you’! 
not be hero when I come back.” 

“ Perhaps I aban’t I don’t think I will, 
You shall not kiss my hand. I’m glad you 
are going sway. I did give you a blue 
ribbon.” 

“ "Pcs, you were very kind to me at first 
You are a beariiess little girl. You like to 
be cruel. You are welcome to my heart 
Are yon glad to know that I am wretched? 

I believe you'd he glad if I were dead; but I 
shall come back, dead or alive, to you in a 
year. I will have a lock of your hair.” 

“You shall not; and I’m not a heartless 
little giri. I do not want yonr old heart I 
daresay it '3 not ycurs, anyhow, and you 
needn’t try to frighten me. Motherkuew an 
officer when she wa3 young, and she says I 
mosu’t believe a word they say; so Iknow 
you are not enuring back next year, dead or 
alive. IVhat. do you do with that big 
knife?” 

‘Nothing,” he answered. “Good-night 
Remember, nexr year at midnight, on Hal¬ 
loween, hi this place. By this lock of your 
hair 1 a wear it.” Ho held up a long, thick 
tres 3 of her hair and laughed in triumph. 

"Oh.’ what a big piece,” said Evy. “It 
will show. Mother will see where you 
chopped it I told you that you shouldn’t 
do it You make me so aogry. Tm going 
now. Good-bye. I hate you.” 

“Net so fast. ! didn't mean to cut off so 
much; but I'm glad it came, since It is all 
of you that I >-au take away will) me. Sit 
down again just lor one minute. Do you 
know how near it is to Halloween?” 

“Two weeks. The boys are going to 
give a party and tell forioces; batj don’t 
care about it this year.” 


“ Why don’t you cart about it this year?" 
he asked. 

“I shan’t tell you. You expect me to tell 
you everything.” : 

“No, I don’t You have never told me 
anything yet; bat I’ve heard all about your 
Adam Heath. I wouldn’t be spooney about 
a fellow that’s away. They always forget’’ 

“Adam won't forget; but you: will," said 
Evy.: She had not sat down again, and 
Adam, raising his head, could see her, all 
glorions, as the moonlight touched her hair. 
She said gravely “Adam won’t forget"; 
but he knew eo well the plaintive note in 
the words “ but yon will.” 

“I’ll never; never forget you, Evy, if I 
live to be a thousand years old. Next year 
on All Hallow’s'I am coming back to you, 
alive or dead.” 

“That will be great fun,” said Evy. 
“Where will you come? Tell me all about 
it” She was laughing and jumping from 
the last low log, with her back to him; He 
put out Mb hand and caught' at her red 
cloak. 

“Look at me one iDstant,” he said. “ I’ll 
come here at midnight You must be 
brushing your hair and looking in a glass, 
and you’ll see me reflected in the glass. 
Will you dare to do it ?” 

“Yes, I will. I promise. In a year from 
next All Hallow’s. I shall be frightened, but 
I shall like it But suppose you forget?" 

Mrs. Brown opened the sittlbg-room door 
and looked out. The mcetiug-house clock 
struck. Evy saw her mother in the door¬ 
way, ana darted off; She was half-way up 
the stone steps while the officer was stum¬ 
bling down from the wood-pile. He sat 
down, the thick tress'of hair In his hand. 
The door closed. 

Two hearts were now aching outside. 

He waited until the officer walked away, 
and then got out of the window upon 
the wood-pile, down to the ground, and sat 
down where she had been sitting beside a 
new friend. 

“ Adam won’t forget-; but you will.” 

Those words were as distinct in his mind 
as a little constellation, that he and Evy 
loved, now sinking hi the West. The slars 
that he and Evy had loved. That he loved 
now and javy naa iorgotten. Uould she 
have forgotten everything ? How could she 
forget, here where the stars, and the sea, 
and the frogs, and Deacon Brown; the dogs, 
and the elm trees' were all repeating the 
same dear old chorus, and' the moonlight 
was smiling on the Tides that embraced her 
window. But her door was shut' 

Once Adam thought of the dark water so 
near. If Evy could only see him plunge In, 
and know why he had drowned himself. 
And once he thought of just creeping hick 
into the ham and dying there, If possible, 
without making any more struggle with his 
load of misery. But If his skeleton were 
found Evy would not know why he had died 
there. And once he thought of walking off, , 
and never being heard of again. Perhaps he 
would go to sea, and Dot come back until he 
was a gray-haired man; but then he could 
not know whether Evy suffered at all when 
she heard that he had disappeared. 

That which be most desired' was to be 
found dead under her window the next 
morning. 

Bhe would look out and see him lying 
there,stark and stiff, his white face upturned 
to her. Then she would nm, pale and 
trembling, to her mother; and Mrs. Brown 
would weep over him, and Bay she had 
always loved the dear boy; and the neigh¬ 
bors would say “ One short year since his 
mother died”; and Evy would go about with 
a dark secret in her heart, and perhaps 
waste away before the appointed All Hal¬ 
low’s. The frmeral would be so sweet and 
sad. Deacon Brown would make a special 
prayer, with a touching allusion to his being 
cut down m all his bloom; and Evy' might 
wear a crape veil to hide her dreadful secret. 

Or, perhaps she wouldn’t care at all. 

This touching tragedy became so inter¬ 
esting to Adam that under its influence he 
walked off back to the high road, and morn¬ 
ing found him at the railway elation, on'bis 
way back to the city. 

He yront to his work like a man, sad¬ 
dened and strengthened by the straggle be 
had had that night, it made him moody 
and silent to kno w that his friend had failed < 
him. He sent.hw .no’- message during thn , 
year that followed. He tried to persuade 


himself : that time would make him -in- 
different and-philosophical; hut he knew 
that he rejoiced In his own steadfastness and 
loyalty, and every honor gained in his pro¬ 
fession was secretly laid at her loved feet 
To one resolution above all others he would 
hold fast: and that was never to seek Evelyn 
Brown, and never In any way to acknowl¬ 
edge that he remembered' having plighted 
hia troth to her in the old barn, on that sweet, 
sad September afternoon, two years ago. 

In every breath of the sighing air her 
words, “I love yon,” came back to him; and 
he would shat his eyes to recall the dazzling 
vision of her, as she looked when her mother 
came in to them, standing, with startled 
look, blushing and trembllbg, seeming to be 
wavering Id her bine dress and sifting through 
her glittering, golden hair. To forget all 
this, and bow false she had been, Adam 
Heath had repeated the scene to himself, 
night after night, In long, lonely country 
walks, and to fancy what it would soon be 
when that other man came back to her on 
All Hallow’s, as he bad sworn, with that 
thick tress of ber hair in his hand. 

In thos forgetting, Adam spent all his 
leisure moments, not realizing at first that 
he was re-enthroning Evy In bis heart of 
hearts. When she bad token fall possession 
he straggled no more; bnt decided to com¬ 
plete his wretchedness by going home once 
more to accept bis fate at her hands, per¬ 
haps to drown himself or die alone in the 
old barn. 

It was possible that Evy might forget her 
promise, or that the young officer might not 
be able to keep his, or that an unforeseen ac¬ 
cident might keep them apart. A hundred to 
one she would not be there. At all events, 
he would like to see the old house before it 
was sold, and Mrs. Brown would welcome 
him, now that it wss fixed that Evy had for¬ 
saken him. 

Therefore, on All Hallow E’en Adam, 
coming from one direction,'went to the old 
bam direct and to the seat of bis former 
wretchedness; and the young officer, coin¬ 
ing from an opposite direction, went to the 
mammoth woodpile, and seated himself not 
under-Adam’s window, but‘at the further 
end. And they both watched Evy’s light 
till midnight. 

The frog-and-cricket chorus was hashed ; 
the elm trees’ arms were almost bare; Dea¬ 
con Brown’s house was dark; all the village 
bouses were dark; Evy’s light was In an 
upper room. 

Had she no thought, then, of keeping her 
promise? ! 

The meeting-house clock struck twelve. 
At that moment the sitting-room door 
opened. There was no light within to illum¬ 
ine Evy; bnt she flashed across the moon¬ 
light in the road, and stood under Adam's 
window, her back against the last logs of 
the woodpile. She held in her hand s small 
crystal hand-glass, and, throwing off the 
hood of her cloak, immediately began brush¬ 
ing her hair with rapid, vigorous strokes. 
Adam, hearing a man’s footsteps approach¬ 
ing, leaned forward and held hla breath. A 
gleam from Evy’s glass falling on his face, 
he was reflected in it for an instant, ghostly 
and shimmering. 

A wild little shriek from Evy, as she flings 
the glass out Into the rood, and the young 
officer stands before her. 

“ Spirits cannot appear scrambling over 
woodpiles, Miss Evelyn,” he said, taking 
her hand. “ That’s asking too much. You 
faced the wrong way.” 

Evy crouched down shivering,and laughed 
feebly. 

“ What’s the matter ? What’s happened ?” 
be asked. 

“ It was Adam in the glass. I know I 
saw him. You needn’t say I didn’t. I 
didn't mean to come.” 

The officer laughed unrestrainedly. 

“ It's generally the old Adam that one sees 
reflected,” he said, seating himself. “ How 
shout that fellow, though ?” 

“ Go away 1 I hate you!" said Evy, with 
shattering tfelh. “ I only come to show 
ron that I wasn’t afraid; and I didn’t think 
rou’d remember anything about last year, 
ffother was very angry abont that great 
>iece of hair you took. I told her every- 
hing.” 

“Did you tell her about that gTeat piece 
if my heart that you took, and ran away 
nd shut the door on me?” 

“ She aaya that’s the way men talk to 
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girls. Please give me hack that piece of my 
hair. Mother is not well and I don’t want 
to stay here.” 

“ Are you very sorry about that piece of 
my heart?” 

“I am very sorry and frightened about 
everything, and Fll never do it again, if 
you’ll give it to me." 

“ But yon mustn't clasp your bands and 
look so pretty. That’s no way to repent. 
Besides, It is too late. 

“ If yon only know how you frighten me 
you wouldn't do it Don’t you care a bit 
about Mother ? I was so wicked to come 1" 
Evy clasped her hands again and looked 
at him imploringly. 

“ Ton’ll keep me here all night, Evy, and 
you are taking more heart all the time. 
Do yon see how bad you are ? Put down 
your handB and bow your bead in penitence. 
Remember your Mother.” 

“You’llmake me angry in a minute," 
said Evy, tossing back ber head. “Yon are 
a coward to keep me here. You know I 
have no one to make you give me hack 
what ia mine. I’m going without it” 

“No, you are not going without It 
There’s a moral to this little story, rather 
vague, I confess, bnt still a moral that I 
have come a hundred miles to tell yon, my 
little girl. In poetry itis called * 'Tis well to 
be off with the old love before we are on 
with the new.’ ” 

“But I didn’t want to be off with Adam,” 
Bald Evy. “ I like him a great deal belter 
than yon.” 

“I sympathize with you heartily, my 
child. Last year 1 loved a girl much finei 
than you in every respect, and by beguiling 
me with mauy aria and-wiles and 1 blue rib¬ 
bons and locks of hair you got me into a 
very bad scrape." 

“Did you' have a cfoarrel” said Evy, 
eagerly. 

“ No. She did not condescend to quarrel 
with me.” 

“ That’s right When a man is false, one * 
must get rid of him without any words 
about It” 

“And when a woman is false, what 
then?” 

“ Thu rmiHf trf'tvft hpr hnclr ItA** nt 

false hair and get rid of her,” said Evy, de 
entirely,' looking down in mock penitence. 

“ Here it is,” said the officer. “ My wif< 
sent me back with it” 

" Pooh 1 What a frump 1” said Evy, laugh¬ 
ing. 

“And she hopes, if the ship comes up 
here next Bummer, that yon will come to sec 
her.” 

" Which I won't; for I shouldn’t like her, 

I know. I don’t like fine women,” said 
Evy, maliciously. 

“ Well, good-bye," he said, wrapping her 
cloak abont her., “ I ought not to have kept 
you out here so long. Your glass ia not 
broken, and that’s good luck.” 

He picked up Ery’s glass, os they crossed 
the road together. Adam jumped out of 
' the barn window and down into the road, 
with confused ideas as to his patt In the 
drama. He had been alternately drubbing 
and embracing the naval hero for the lost 
half hour. His leap from the wood-pile into 
the road was anything bnt ghostly. He 
came down with a h eavy thump, that made 
Evy and the officer turn their heads; and 
Evy shrieked again wildly. 

“The old lore, I suppose,” said the officer 
calmly. “ I surrender at discretion.” . And 
he walked off briskly. 

Mrs. Brown, clad like a vestal virgin, with 
a light in her hand, appeared Id the sitting- 
room doorway. Evy and Adam \ 7 ®Dt in 
together. What explanation they made to 
her and to one another we will nover know; 
for the door was closed,. not gently. 

The next , year Adam and Evy, standing, 
under the elm trees, listening to the frog 
and cricket chorus, and to Deacon Brown's 
prayer that the wicked world might he 
washed, cleansed, and purified, looked up* 
at the little butteifiy constellation that they- 
bad loved from their childhood and won-, 
dered what it signified to the learned. 

“ Last year,” said Adam, “ it meant to me- 
beauty and inconstancy, and I wished my-, 
self dead.” 

“Thisyear,” said Eyy, “it means to has 
immortality; that is, love- immortal : and. 
steadfast as the stars, as fixed as if; i,t had. a. 
phs in- its back. To-morrow will; be- our- 
wedding-day, Adam.” 
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r is a noble ami gentle recognition of the worth 
of croodness to the world which consecrates a 
vigil in memory of those saints who have left the 
earth, ami as gentle a thought which consecrates one 
a (lay later to the memory not merely' of all saints, 
hut of all souls. But it is a singular thing that tho 
manner of commemoration, outside of cluirchly or¬ 
dinances, should have so far fallen from anything 
of a religious kind, and so long have been kept iii 
that fallen condition, as that of the popular celebra¬ 
tion of the eve of All-Saints, known as Halloween. 

As Ibis vigil is at present kept by the children and 
certain of the youths and maidens of this and other 
lands, it is a recast of multitudinous heathen rites 
and ceremonies, and a confession of faith in nothing 
less than the magic lore of the Dark Ages. If those 
that perform various of these rites really had tiny 
belief in them, it would be a matter requiring the at¬ 
tention of parents and educators; hut without doubt 
it is nowadays altogether in the spirit of fun and 
frolic that they are entered into; and no one is more 
responsible, not even tradition itself, for the continu¬ 
ance of the customs than is tho poet Burns. 

Divination by fire, by water, by earth; tho watch¬ 
ing of the nuts roasting in the coals side by side, or 
sputtering and darting apart; the blindfold choice 
between the dish of clear water, of foul water, and 
of no water at all; tho uprooting of some garden 
stalk, and judging of future fate by tho character and 
quantity of (tic clinging earth upon it—all this “is 
ceremonial sacrifice addressed Vo the imvmiui gods, 
and meant occultly for tho eyes of the observant 
but invisible wandering angels, who move through 
the world, threading unseen the ways of men, and 
unwilled of by them, and most abundant and most 
activo there where the mother of all of them is in the 
ascendant with her inlluenccs; or when Night is 
abroad, throned in her cope of stars, letters, from 
their first judiciary arrangement in tho heavens, spell¬ 
ing out continually new astrological combinations. 

ft is not alone on Halloween that Ihcso invisible 
•wandering angels of night are wont to bo invoked, 
for the eve of St. John’s used to ho observed, and is 


still in various countries, in very much tho same nuin- 
ncr, and perhaps with oven more extravagance of su¬ 
perstition. It was not strange in the days when these 
practices originated that they should have been made 
use of, for tlio world was so full of wonder mill tho 
race so full of ignorance that anything and every¬ 
thing could bo believed, and superstition then filled 
the place of knowledge, and nothing in nil tho realms 
of the imagination was so impossible that it should 
not bo tried and tested. Tho universe was teeming 
with supernatural life; among hosts of demons “a 
crowd of native spirits moved—imps, giants, trolls, 
forest spirits, elves, and hobgoblins—in and on (lie 
earth; nicks, river sprites in tho wafer, fiends in tiie 
air, and salamanders in the fire. And to these ele¬ 
mentary spirits were added a whole fauna of mon¬ 
sters, such us dragons, grilllns, were-wolves, witcli- 
kine,Tlior’s-swine, and so on. But this docs not con¬ 
clude the review; spectres, gliosis, vampires, spirits 
causing the nightmare—supernatural beings derived 
from tho liiiiimn world, but of dimmer outlino than 
the preceding—bring up the motloy procession." It 
is no wonder, wo say, that, conscious and nwnro of 
this eerie and uncanny mid ovon awful cloud of ex¬ 
istences everywhere about thorn, the peoplo should 
have sought to propitiato them by all that was possi¬ 
ble, and should have invoked their aid whenever help 
was needed outside of human endeavor, as in fore¬ 
telling the future, in turning aversion into love, or in 
doing any of (hose things where it would have been 
oat of place to call upon holy beings. If need and 
nature hail not kindled the faith and its observances 
in the moral and menial darkness of those days, there 
were always other agencies to do so. On all the 
ways there were to be found vagrant students, monks 
untrue to their order, conjurors, scholastic adven¬ 
turers, selling amulets to secure safety, potions to 
secure love, elixirs to secure length of days, and relics 
and little images; divining by the weather, or the 
stars, or tho flight of birds, and raising spirits by in¬ 
comprehensible incantations of all awe-compelling 
power. 

“Here, for instance,” says an astrological magi¬ 
cian, in a learned account of (lie magic of the Middlo 
Ages,' 1 is a plate of lead on which is engraved the 
symbol of a planet, and beside it a leaden flask con¬ 
taining gall. If I now lako a piece of lino onyx 
marked with the same planet symbol, and tins dried 
cypress branch, and add to them the skill of a snake 
and tile feather of an owl, you will need hut to look 
into ono of the tables given you to find that I have 
only collected various things in tho elementary world 
which hear a relation of mutual activity to Saturn, 
and if rightly combined can attract both the powers 
of that planet and of the angels with which it is con¬ 
nected.” With all Ibis paraphernalia to convince or 
to overawe tho understanding, with nil the rest (o 
mouse the nerves and the imagination, it is no won¬ 
der thill some of the superstitions should have fil¬ 
tered through tho ages, and he alive to tho present 
day in the harmless rites of Halloween. Young 
girls will still go out into tho dark, and wetting a 
sleeve in running water, will lio awako to seo tho 
wraith of a fated lover come in at midnight and turn 
it; and (hey will still go timorously slopping down 
the collar stairs, looking-glass in hand, to see in its 
depths, revealed by a light akin to that which never 
was on sea or shore, the features of him who is des¬ 
tined to rale their married lives, oven though tho 
graiidaine may still cry out, as in tlio dear old ballad; 

"Nnc doubt but ye may get n eight! 

Great cause ye hac to fear it, 

For iiiouy a one lias gotten a fright, 

Ami lived and died detcerit, 

On sic a night!" 

And many a ono will still try the awful conceit of 
sowing hemp-seed in the dark, although it lias never 
entered their minils that they are directly incaiiting 
the evil spirits that haunt and rulo tho gallows, 
practising a sort of obi, which is only commerce with 
forbidden spirits, ob being the biblical mime for sor¬ 
cery; and many a ono will still perform that shiver¬ 
ing act of standing alone outside tho door and “win¬ 
nowing tlicro weclits of nothing,” when one may or 
may not seo something that will sear the eyes forever* 
It is assuredly a pleasant thing to keep up old ob¬ 
servances, to remember old institutions and days 
that havo been signalized almost since time began; 
but it would seem ns if a night dedicated to all the 
saints could yet be signalized with wortliior rites 
than llieso. And although it may bo all well enough 
for young peoplo to roast mils in tho lire together, or 
only something hoydonish lo have n gay frolic while 
dipping their henAs in water to catch tho floating ap¬ 
ples thero, yet it is obvious that as much enjoyment 
can be hud and ns much honor given to the day more 
intelligently, and that time can ho spent somo other 
way as merrily and qnilo as profitably. 
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ALL-HALLOWEEN. 

Last night wns All Halloween, an anniversary hallowed to 
most people by memories of joyful (castings anil innocent 
revelries. The origin of this festival is unknown, hut might 
have been Instituted in the period of paganism. Bwno his¬ 
torians, however, have been content to dcrivo its observance 
from the Church festival of All Saints, which occins to-day, 

Nov 1, The ideas that were associated In the past with AJI- 
FTaHnwcen have continued to linct the sentiment of Its obser¬ 
vance even to the present day Virgins lmvc looked upon it 
as a time for divination, and many arc the methods they have 
used, and yet employ, to evolve man from obscurity and 
nothingness They wheedle the d'sembodied intelligences, 
that are certainly abroad upon this night. Into becoming their 
aids. Old housewives of the Celtic stock will to-night recite 
to youthful feminine auditors how maidens have had their 
spells to work harm to them, instead of being a moans to 
satisfy their curiosity in regard to their matrimonial fates. 

Yet afterward the traditional practices will ho followed. 
Jenny will ent her apple at the glass, hopeful to view over 
her shoulder the face of the coming spouse; and, from the 
queer formations of melted lead dropped Into water, Jennie, 

I Maggie, and the rest of the gills will augur the pursuits of 
I their future husbands. Afterward the hevy of females will 
'flock out, each with Her mouth filled with water and one of 
1 her hands filled with salt, to rim around n square. Then, 
when a man is seen, there will be a general sputtering screech, 
a mutual clutching of dresses for support, and finally the 
lelrentof the mob in noisy mirth, the man, who caused the 
commotion—being left to wonder at It These arc the closing 
observances of the evening, meet only for tnafui log maidens. 
Before them the children will have “ (lucked for apples” and 
burned their noses nnd greated the faces at “snap apples;” 
and lovers have augured much about the steadiness of the 
“ burning passion” from the action of fire upon nuts. AltoJ 
gelher, the festive observances of AH Hallowe’en tiro harmless 
and pleasing, and partly of that samcpoctlc kind that lend a 
mystery to St. Agnes’ five, when, as Keats’ muse tells Us, 

Young virgins might have visions of delight, 

And soft adornihgs from their loves receive, 

Upon the honeyed middle of the night, 

If ceremonies due they did aright. 

The picture drawn by Burns, however, is quite as appro 
priate for the festive occasion 

“ Some merry, friendly countra folks 
Together did convene, 

To burn their nuts, an’ pou their stocks, 

An' baud their Hallowe’en 

Yu’ blithe that debt," 
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ALTrSOULS DAY IN NEW 
ORLEANS. 

O K coin so the fun a ml frolics which mark the 
observance of Halloween, the vigil of Alb 
Haims Day, have no religions meaning. They are 
but the dregs of the ancient belief hi fairy folk, 
gnome?, and brownies, which were thought free 
one night in the year, and that night the last one 
of October, to walk the earth, weaving Spells for 
weal or woe. Hallowmas is so generally kept 
that all arc familiar with the various charms with 
which on its vigil youths and maidens, whh great 
fun and merriment, test their fortunes anil ilio 
secrets of the future. Though Halloween parties 
arc somewhat In vogue in New Oilcan?, greater 
interest attaches to the celebration of All-Souls 
Day, November 2, which is beautifully, poetical¬ 
ly, and pathetically kept by every denomination 
in the city. It Is it public holiday, set apart to 
honor the dead. On that day the cemeteries are 
shrouded beneath a pall of flowers. 

A stranger entering the city would suppose that 
the whole population was on its way to a (lower 
show. Jlaikct wagons, cabs, carriages, street¬ 
cars, pass laden with flowers. White dahlias and 
chrysanthemums,it is easily seen, arc first favor¬ 
ites; indeed, the childish local name for the lat¬ 
ter is “graveyard flowers.” Many gardeners 
cultivate vast fields of them, sure always of an 
unsought demand. Men, women, ami children 
go by laden with spicy roses, garlands of shin¬ 
ing magnolia leaves, wreaths of arbor-vitae and 

tminnrtrdliVQ mid festoon 3 of I'm V UlOSS. Veil. 

ders of growing blossoming plants, with their 
fragrant wares displayed oil the sidewalk, entreat 
the crowd to buy. The inaikets are frequented 
for the (lowers which are there: food to-day Is a 
minor consideration. Carcasses of beef and mut¬ 
ton are concealed behind mountains of blossoms, 
vegetable* stalls arc banked with blossoms, and 
every huckster from whom you may buy provi¬ 
sions drops into your market basket a lagniappe 
of flowers. To day there arc few too poor to buy 
lifters, though perforce tomorrow’s dinner bo 
scant 11ctween the hours of nine and ten the 
graveyards are thronged. For two weeks before¬ 
hand, stone-mason!}, whitewashes, and gardeners 
have been busy within. Those too poor to hire 
labor have themselves done this work of love. 
If, ns may rarely happen, there lie a grave neg¬ 
lected and weed-grown, somu kindly soul will 
take care that it bo put into decent order, nnd 
shall not lack Its sweet-smelling garlands. Only 
absence of kindred nnd friends could nceount for 
Its neglect. Many of the mausoleums will show I 
the conventional floral devices of tho hired deco- I 
rntor, but the majority of tombs linvo bouquets j 
nnd garlands pul together by the hands of friends J 
nnd kindred, much move touching, Infinitely more ] 
natural, in beauty. 

Away down on K*piannde htrect, in flic Kronen 
quarter, are tho four St. Louis ceincteiles, the 
most ancient In the city. In them repose tho 
remains of all that biiliinnt array of French and 
Spanish chivalry whose early exploration and 
settlement of the State, S9 Ihov came with glitter¬ 
ing pomp, with Ivon heel and gilded spur, with 
Foul-thrilling aspirations, have mado her early 
history a tale of romance. Facing down the 
narrow gravelled walks one may rend on either 
side the engraved annals which include nearly 
nil tho names identified with the founding and 
growth of tho city. In a red brick tomb sleeps 
Dominique Yon, one of Lafitto’s pirates, whose 
life was one of romance and strange adventure. 
The tablet bears the words, "The New Bayard, 
the intrepid warrior and patilot.” In these old 
burying.groimds, whoso very brick walls aro 
tombs, fashions prevail in decorating not to be 
seen in tho cemeteries in the American town. 
Natural flowers, of course, lie heaped in pro¬ 
fusion, but there nro hideous floral conceits In 
black and white tissue-paper that are very popu¬ 
lar. Mortuary wreaths, harps, crosses, and anch¬ 
or?, composed of black and white beads strung 
on wire, nnd Inwrought with devices such as, 

" A mon Fire,” " A rna M6rc," “ Sla Fille Won 
uimto,” and the like, are hung upon many tombs. 
They are ugly things, chosen for economy’s sake, 
foi there they are to remain until tho next year, 
when their rusty .skeletons will give place to a 
collection of new ones. Port rails of tho de¬ 
ceased on many tombs proclaim to the passers-by 
the manner of man who lies therein; flags tied 
with black crape, velvet palls looped away from 
toiled ilours, wax candles burning, and before 
many tomb3 kneeling figures fervently praying 
for the repose of their beloved dead, 

You may chance to reach tho mortuary chapel 
at that moment when the priests, beneath a 
black velvet canopy, celebrate the solemn requi¬ 


em mas?. You catch llio golden gleam of tho 
swinging censers, and in halo tho smoko of tho 
burning incense. Nowhere any Irreverence, a 
great sileueo over nil, broken only by tho intona¬ 
tions of tiio priest. Let no one think that (ho 
people aro this day sad ami gloomy beenuso they 
spend It with the dead; only lu llio faces of tho 
recently bereaved is there visible sorrow. Old 
friends who rarely meet aro apt to meet now and 
renew their friendship. No one thinks of going 
hotne to dinner, but all eat their lunch of sweets 
and fruits seated within their fnmtly burial enclos¬ 
ures, not in gloom, not in silence, but with plea- 
pant chat ami spoken reminiscences of tho dead 
about them. 

Just outside the great Iron gntes of tho ceme¬ 
tery tho din of Babel salutes the car. Mavchandtt 
of bright ta/i an lail color, clad In klua or pur¬ 
ple calico, their heads gracefully adorned with a 
brilliant Madras, offer edibles of various kinds. 
Wares are pressed upon you In every known 
Latin tongue. Mavcnamtt* of sprucc-bccr aro 
never idle. Temporary booths aro filled with 
every article that might bo wanted to decorate a 
tomb; even the shining silver sand nnd the great 
rose-lipped couch shells used by tho poor to 
ornament children's graves nro not lacking. Fur¬ 
naces of glowing coal, surmounted with caldrons 
holding gumbo In all its variations, are centres 
of attraction. Noticeable in all this hubbub arc 
geutle-fnccd Sisters of Charity sluing near the 
gates, surrounded by their orphan charges, whoso 
parents sleep just up tho avenue within. A plato 
held byoneof these children appeals to the chari¬ 
ty of the people, and few enter without dropping 
some coins Into it, # 

Nightfall disperses the vast throngs. Weai led 
out, all seek their homes, and fall nslecp, with 
softened heart?, thinking of nil tho dead, from 
the pauper In Foltcr'a Field to tho inillionnalre In 
Greenwood, to-day remembered by a world which, 
alas I so soon forget?. 
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AN ALL-HALLOWEEN. 

By HARRIET TRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

I r was a house built long before the Revolu¬ 
tion. the bevelled briek of which hnd been 
brougnt out irora England when the Urst Ciiaunce- 
forth came over, n younger sou establishing him¬ 
self in that similitude to his father’s state al¬ 
lowed by the new country—the slaves, the crops, 
the vast acres. There were square drawing-rooms, 
in which a crowd felt lonely, parlors made for 
t&te-it-tfctes, state dining-room and breakfast clos¬ 
et, the master’s room full of rods and guns and 
foils and pipes, corridors leading to innumerable 
rooms, staircases opening from cupboards, and ev¬ 
ery contrivance to be expected of builders in dif¬ 
ferent generations, each ignorant of what had 
been done before him. Now the old manor- 
house was inhabited in a happy-go-lucky fashion ' 
by the Chaunceforth heirs, who, although notably 
divided on the great question of the day—a part 
holding the United States to be superior to tho 
Confederate States, and a part holding the Stkra 
and Bars to be the true flag, and the Stars and 
Stripes the spuriouB one, and all having more or 
less trouble about the ways and means of sub¬ 
sistence—yet managed to get along among them¬ 
selves and their neighbors, with a good deal of 
jollity thrown in as a natural effervescence of 
youth, which will bubble even when it is bitter. 

There was not, perhaps, so much bubbling in 
the heart of Laura Dumdon as in that of all 
the rest of the youths and maidens who made 
Chaunceforth Hall their head-quarters in that 
October holiday. She was the cousin and inti¬ 
mate of Martha of the name, and although wont 
to make a second home of the Hall, it was often 
to experience a certain inner rebellion, being her¬ 
self of so opposite an opinion from that of the 
majority of the. family who remained at home 
there; for John and Russell and Rhctt were in 
the service of the Richmond government, and 
Ben and Burleigh were of the opposing sort, ow¬ 
ing their immunity not so much to their great 
personal popularity, as to their inability to be of 
use. Just now all the brothers were together, 
and the house was full of guests, who, not to 
mince the phrase, were rebels, and gloried in the 
fact. Laura, however, did little glorying. Once 
the fiercest of the fierce daughters of Bel Iona, 
now she was quietness itself, and only expressed 
herself with “Maryland, ray Maryland,” and “Tho 
Bonny Blue Hag,” when she was asked to sing, 
and hardly sang those with her old fire and fervor. 

; Perhaps there was something besides weari¬ 
ness of a desperate contest that inclined Laura 
to silence; something that she would never have 
dreamed possible to her; something that she would 
not acknowledge to herself.’’That she, Lnura 
Dumdon, tho proudest of proud Virginians, tho 
purest patriot of patriot women— *'No, she would 
not confess it. It was, us she had said, impossible. 

' But it was a year and six months ago that, 
returning across the mountain one afternoon, a 
shower overtook her, and made the steep descend¬ 
ing path so slippery that, horsewoman as she was, 
she dismounted, gathering up her skirts, and lead¬ 
ing the old horse by the bridle. The dark was 
coming on, and she was yet fur from home, and 
quite alone, the young colored groom having gone 
in another direction, to spy out, if he could, what 
truth was in the report that a hostile force was 
coming up the valley. Courageous enough, she 
was getting over the ground contentedly, when 
the handkerchief, blowing off her throat, guve the 
horse a start; he swerved, and lost his footing— 
whether treading on a round stone, or whether 
the bare mountain-side just there let his feet slide 
from under him—and he fell, rolling over on 
his side with a broken leg. It was some time 
before she realized this, and then there was a 
paroxysm of distress and vexation as if the last 
drop had been added to a cup running over with 
bitterness. But there was nothing to do except 
to hasten home and send the boys up to him, 
and she went gloomily on her way. It was al¬ 
ready twilight, and in working over the horse gho 
had become a little bewildered, and had taken 
the wrong path. Still, as all roads lead to Rome, 
all roads must lead to the foot of the mountain, 
and she would know her way better when tho 
stars were out. 

She had wulked an hour, it may be, when she 
became aware that things were very unfamiliar to 
her; there began to be a strange awesomeness in 
all the region round. And suddenly she stood 
stone-still, tho ground quaking under her feet, 
and comprehended, as if she had received a death 
sentence, that she was on the edge of Marshy 
mallow Bog, whence creature never came out : 
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alive. She had arrested herself on a hummock 
slightly more stable than the rest of it; behind 
her, before her, around her, was the impenetrable 
morass, that drew into its slimy depths every ob¬ 
ject that alighted there. A step in any direction 
might be ruin. If daylight found her unswal¬ 
lowed, help might reach her. But how was she 
to spend the long hours—safe from wild beasts, 
to be sure, but without strength enough to endure 
the ordeal of a night upon her feet iu one posi¬ 
tion and with no support? She began to feel the 
horror of that filth creeping up about her, embra¬ 
cing her, suffocating her, hiding her, burying her. 

Tho moments seemed interminable. Her limbs 
began to quiver with faintness, her back ached 
exquisitely, her Jicad throbbed, her feet burned. 
She shivered in the wind of that soft calm even¬ 
ing of tho early ; spring. Thcro was no light to 
be seen; no sound to be heard, save tho whirring- 
of some early insect, save tho far-off galloping of 
hoofs along the-.turnpike—not old Buowfoot’s; 
nobody would ever hear bis again. ,*/ - • ” ' 

■ Was it one hour or five that she had stood there? 
There camo at last a soft glow through the air. 
Dawn?• No; the moon was rising.: She turned to 
tho east, waiting for it, thinking of the wretched¬ 
ness of her dear father, of her idolizing brothers, 
if no one ever rescued her, passing the time-in 
watching for the .unseen - rays, to kindle a lower, 
and a lower branch of tho wood behind.' Sud¬ 
denly tho disk swam up into the . illumined .-air,- 
and a broad beam touched her fuee, and then tho 
full light of the buoyant splendor, lay upon her. 
from head to foot, aud at the. same moment the. 
sound of horses camo to her again, and the sound , 
of voices, and then a r halt aud a sharp cry salut¬ 
ing her. 

She turned eagerly. Perhaps she could yet be 
saved, she who lmd been looking death in the ! 
face, aud with nil the forcer of her young vitality, j 
finding it darker and-more terrible with every 
breath. She cried*out instantly that-it was she, 
Laura Durndon, and that she was in Marshmal¬ 
low Bog, and that they must come no nearer, but 
if they could throw her a rope she might be drawn 
out at tho risk of whatever injury. “ Anything,” | 
cried she, looking up wildly, “ would bo better 
than being swallowed alive by this blackness.” 

“ Never fear,” said a voice, that seemed to her 
ns if it came out of heaven. “We will arrange 
it. Keep up a good heart” 

There was a hurried consultation, with excla¬ 
mations and instructions and contradictions ; and 
she understood that they were cutting blankets, 
and cloakB Into strips, and braiding them into a 
rope secured by straps from the accoutrements 
of their horses. 

u Quick 1 quick 1” she cried. “ I feel the spot 
I stand on sinking—sinking.” And immediate¬ 
ly tho lasso was thrown, and reached her, and 
she secured it about her. “ Burry now,” she 
cried, laying her arms along tho two sides bar- 
row-wise ; “ I can but be killed.” And then sho. 
had a sensation as if a comet had seized her and 
was dragging her beyond the earth’s influence, 
and in a minute more, torn, scratched, and one 
paste of black mud, she was landed on firm soil. 
“I don’t know how to thank you,” she Baid, 
when she was freed from her harness, and could 
stand for trembling. 44 But if you will ride down 
to tho Place, my brothers will acknowledge tho 
debt they owe you for my life.” 

“It is Dumdon’s daughter," said a voice from 
the shadow; “the cuBsedest little.rebel among 
all these rebel women. Say, Colonel, ’twould be 
a-good night’s work to carry her into camp. • Sho 
would be worth the ransom of a score of our men.” 

• 14 Will you be silent?” said the first voice. “Do 
the United States make war on women ? Come I 
Do you .want to do;a dashing thing? Wc will 
see the young lady home.” . • ; 

Of courSQ she knew now into what bands she 
had fallen: a party of,the.enemy’s scouts from 
whom her beliefs and prejudices told her.to ex-, 
pect no favor. For one moment she wished she 
had died in the swamp. And yet the face of tho 
leader, shining in-the moonlight— 

‘•I perceive,”'she said then, without a break in 
the ringing of her clear voice, “ that I am in the 
hnnds of my country’s enemies. But. I require, 
you, as gentlemen, to take me to my home. Let 
tho traitor who knows Durndon’s daughter dis¬ 
mount, flnt l give me his horse. It shall be brought 
back to him at this spot, and bis life bo spared 
as mine shall be.” - 

‘“As the queen said, so was it done,’ ” cried 
tho first voice, joyously; and almost before sho 
knew it she was mounted, with a military cloak; 
hiding her disarray, and the party were threading 
the wood, and then, out upoii the*turnpike, were 
galloping to Durndon Place, whither less than an 
hour brought them, alighting amidst a chorus of 
yelling dogs, neighing horses, and exclaiming 
servants. 

*! Durndon’s daughter thanks you, gentlemen,” 
she said, “and insists that you come in and sup. 

. The hospitality of a Virginian is as safe as an : 
Arab’s.” 

14 No, no, no, Colonel,” said one. “A little too 
much of a good thing!” ' r - *■• 

“ Do you think so ? But I’ve a mind to try.it 
and doffing his cap, and holding up his arms to 
swing tho young lady from her suddle, he answer¬ 
ed:^ “One does not need urging when Miss Durn¬ 
don invites. Permit me to introduce myself as 
Colonel Greene Rivers, of Massachusetts, and my 
friends, Captain Bigelow, Captain Preston, Mr. 
Coffin, Mr. Lawrence, all of tho Wild Cavalry.” 
Directly afterward they were in a long wide en¬ 
trance-room, where a fire wallowing up the chim¬ 
ney in the cool Bpring night reddened the dark 
•wainscot with a rose ard purplo light; people 
were vociferating and moving on every side; Laura, 
was surrounded and carried away, aud they were 
left to themselves. ‘ 

They looked at one another a little dubiously.. 
“Well/wcll,” said the Colonel, “I have brought 
you into tho scrape, I must bring you out” And 
then thcro entered to them a stately old gentle¬ 


man, who announced himself as Judge Durndon, 
grasping their hands as ho thanked them one and 
all for the life they had saved. “I can not hold 
as ray enemies,” he said, “those that have done 
this flight’s work. Until you know my daughter 
you can not realize tho service you have rendered 
me. It is au obligation I might repay with my 
life—I know of no other way.” Before he had 
finished, the door opened, and Miss Durndou, sur¬ 
rounded by her brothers and cousins, came into 
the room. 

Was she not beautiful as sho came forward 
with tho color on her cheek, the glow in her dark 
eye, the smile on her ripe red lip ? More than one 
heart there beat wildly to note how beautiful. She 
was wrapped in a fleecy white robe, and her long I 
' black hair, still undried from the bath; and break¬ 
ing into a thousand' tendril-1 iko ringlets, floated 
over her shoulders. “These are my brothers,” , 
she said to Colonel Rivers. •• “They arc at home 
on a furlough. And these are my cousins, Mr. 
Ben Chaunceforth, who can’t bite a cartridge be¬ 
cause he broke off his two front teeth—by nn ac¬ 
cident— r whcn he was drafted into our service, and 
who is cordially detested by all the world, of 
course,’but- loved In- spite of it (you'see, his , 
mustache hides the mischief), and Mr. Burleigh 
IChuimccfortli, who is glad that he is thought to 
’■he in such an advanced consumption that he can 
'neither shoulder a musket nor handle a pen. I 
lean assure" you that lie carries a rifle very well oii I 
’a deer-hunt, as your supper to-night will testify. 
:Colonel Tufts also, Captain Jones, Major Tucker. 

I Buppose,” she said,, after, this long speech had 
•made the greetings gaymnd. easy, “.that.it 13 the 
strict duty of part of these gentlemen to make 
you captive. And when did the Durndons neg¬ 
lect duty ?” 

' 44 One of the Durndons,” said Colonel Rivers, 
in a tone meant only for her car, “ has already 
made me captive.” 

“But if they did,” she said, as if she had not 
heard, “it would equally bo the duty of the 
Chnunceforths to set you free. So by a resolu¬ 
tion of forces you must remain as you are, and 
go as you came.” 

There was one gentleman, however, the dark- 
browed Colonel Tufts, who had heard-the un¬ 
guarded speech of Colonel Rivers, and who felt 
in his heart a little doubt if these dashing and 
daring strangers would long remain as they were 
or go as they came, if he could help it—he who 
had aspired to Laura Durndon’s hand this three 
years, and this three years hopelessly. 

“Now,” said the Judge, “ we will forget for a 
little that there are contending armies in the field, 
and household set against household up and down 
the land, and we will meet as we might have met 
two years ago, good friends in good-fellowship.” 

: And they all sat down at a table where Laura 
presided in gracious oblivion of the outside world, 
like a queen with her court about her/ That 
Colonel Tufts absented himself a moment from 
the table was hardly observed in the gayety where 
| wine was pouring freely, nor of course did any one 
know that his servant had cautiously led out a 
horse, and stolen away. - ' It wns only when, long 
after midnight, the Rivers party rose to go, made 
their adieus, and galloped out in the moonlight, 
that Colonel Tufts’s momentary absence bore any 
significance. ■ Then, as they still stood at the gate, 
just as he too had said good-by, and made off in 
an opposito direction, old Rosy whispered into 
Laura’s ear, and the young mistress turned to 
those about her, repeating Rosy’s words. 

’ “ It is too much to hope for in Tufts,” said her 
father. “ Bis little soul is not big enough for 
this. But these men have laid us under tho ob¬ 
ligation of seeiug them safely into their lines at 
all hazards. • Saddle your horses, and be’off 1” 

{ Tho word came none too soon. Colonel Tufts’s 
message bad already resulted in an ambush, and 
the Durndon party rode up only in time to effect 
Colonel Rivers’s safety by covering him with 
I their own numbers and riding back to the man. 
|.sion, while one of his companions fell into the 
hands of-the waylaying party, and tho rest es¬ 
caped to the woods and hills. 

If the Durndons had wished to let Rivers-go, 
they could not; for his arm wns badly-.broken, 
and it was all they could do to get home with him 
before ho fainted. And for-some six weeks he 
| remained under tlio=protection of Judge Durn¬ 
don, whom few in that part of the country dared 
to challenge.? Few cared to do it either, for the 
. niountaiiiYwas a.Bliarp dividing lino in public sen¬ 
timent, and more of the people round about sym¬ 
pathized’with, the young Federal than with the 
Judge; while, in the mean time, the colored peo- 
! pie, who aloue knew the secret, certainly, kept it. 
It fell in thfcse.weeks, of. course, to Laura Durn¬ 
don—brothers and cousins having gone about 
1 their business—to make the time as Uttlo heavy 
us might be.*' » .*•/. •' 

There was no. need that.she should exert her¬ 
self. It was enough^for^himVto li.emnd look at 
her, later to hcarhersingiiig,~anddheh to wnn- 
i der. in -the. clear evenings, between .the : high 'box 
-hedges.in the.garden, close* beside>her.' Before, 
.-.he went away, he told he'r’that the ! night—that' 
night of the sweet Virginia euriy- spring—when} 
he saw her standing agniust the dark wood, with' 
the moonlight overlaying her, she had seemed like 
an image of some beautiful fate—bis fate, indeed. 

“ An evil fate,” she answered him/for.his man¬ 
ner more than his words, 1“ if you can. not 
fqrgct-H.^-- , ... - •" 

“I never can forget it,” he cried, hotly— 
“never. And rather would I die between prison 
walls than forget it.” 

She laughed lightly, switching the branch of 
roses that she held. Why did she like to hear 
° lher men had spoken so, had 
it filled her with repulsion ? Why must she fight 
it off ? 

“ 4 Weep no more, lady, 

•7 “7 '■ '■ Men wero deceivers ever, 

- One foot on sea and one ou Bliorc, 

So will it be forever,' ” 

sho sang. 


He turned and faced her with an impatient 
cry. “Will you make a jest of it?” he exclaim¬ 
ed. “A jest of what to me is life or death—a 
jest, when I tell you I love you, when I implore 
your love in return, ulicn I ask you to become 
my wife!” 

She looked at him a moment as lie towered 
above her—the lofty shape, the superb fair head, 
the flaming gray eyes through which an undaunt¬ 
ed. spirit .looked. _ “No,” she. said, “I will not 
make a jest of it. I will answer you plainly. I 
will not become yotir wife. If I loved you, I 
would not so wrong my father and brothers who 
have trusted me. And how do you think it should 
be possible for me, Laura Durndon, to love my 
country’s enemy? Never!” And she flung her 
branch of roses upon the path, turned away, and 
hastened into the house as if blown by uu ill and 
angry wind. •*'••• 

That night Colonel Rivers announced himself 
well enough to leave the hospitality he had found, 
and was escorted-by the old Judge and his serv¬ 
ants to the spot he indicated. But before lie left 
he went down the long veranda, at whose end 
Laura stood alone in the sturlight,' leaning her 
forehead against the pillar clustered with honey¬ 
suckles. * “Good-by,” he said. 44 1 have staid tod 
long, or else not long enough. But never think 
I give you up. If there is help iu Heaven, I mean 
—I mean to marry you yet.” 

44 It is impossible,” she began, in a muffled 
voice. 

44 Nothing is impossible,” be cried. 44 1 never 
have failed in anything, I never will;” and di- , 
rectly-he had her’in his arms, and had kissed 
those proud forbidden quiveriug lips with a kiss | 
that took her breath away, aud was gone. 

How her heart was beating!—how her lips, her 
checks, her brow, her eyes, were burning! And 
suddenly the team were raining down, and she 
was crying to herself, 41 My heart will break! my 
heart will break !”'and stopping her sobs, and i 
straining her ears, listening for those galloping ] 
hoofs iu the distance. 

They were dismal and interminable days and . 
.weeks and months ; th at followed. People came 
and people went, but they moved before her like 
shadows.' All her old spirit had gone: sho was 
a pale still shadow herself. When night fell, and j 
none could see, not'even'she herself, was she j 
longing for the sight of those flaming eyes, that 
heroic face luminous as a star, that smile, for the 
sound of that deep voice?* 4 *Never! never!” she.! 
would cry. And then, as likely, she would be j 
hanging before her mirror, and wondering, if any I 
one should see her now, would he care for the j 
pale worn woman there. But she would not rc- | 
peat liis name even in her innermost heart; she ■ 
loathed herself, when she was wretchedest, to . 
think she must needs turn her unspoken'thoughts 
aside. AVhat 1 was she to waste away for an en¬ 
emy’s love when the land reeked with blood and ; 
tears,-when homes were desolate about her, when | 
two brothers had fallen in the front of battle! 
Bow base it was of her! She wished that she 
had sunk that night, **iat fateful night, iu the 
black mire. 

' But still there seemed to be nothing to live for; 
she grew a little sadder, a little stiller, every day. 
“You had better have gone with the young Fed- j 
eml, Laura,” said her father, “ lhau have come ! 
to look like this.” >* ■ ■ 

The winter had passed at last, with its long, 
long dreary days, and the year had come round to 
fall. ’ Far up the impregnable’ fortress of the 
mountain-side the forests had hung out their brill¬ 
iant banners on the blue. There were already 
frosty nights and mornings, and in one of the 
mornings she had"ridden over with her father 
to Chaunceforth Hall, on one of their frequent 
visits, finding there, however, a party that she 
hardly ieit equal to joining.* 

', It was Colonel Tufts, with the scar of a healed 
but still'reddened sword-cut on his cheek, who 
thrust himself forward to help her from the sad¬ 
dle. *. “.Do you -remember,” ho said, carelessly, j 
“ the fellow who got you out of Marshmallow j 
Dog last year ? He was a desperate dog. I had 
the satisfaction of making him my prisoner one 
day, half dead with his wounds. I have heard | 
since that he has died in Libby.” • 

The world was black and reeling round her! 
She could hardly think it wns herself, walking i 
straight and steady-into the hall,'speaking me¬ 
chanically, and only sinking on the floor when ! 
the door was shut on her in her cousin Martha’s 
room. 

“Don’ know for sho’ was dis yer come ober 
Miss Laury,chile,” said Aunt Cherry. 44 Used ter 
ride dnt sinful Kickup bareback, an’ now she can’t i 
des trot ober from der Place widout dropping in 
a: heap. Spec she’s gwiuc des er way her nmff 
did, honey.” 

: But Laura was only feeling life ebb away from 
her, and-longing that it should, and let her go 
where ho hud gone before her. *.- “ Oh, why did I 
send him away?”she moaned. “If I’had gone 
with him it might all’ll a ve been different.” And,' 

■ after the unreason of her kind, she began to' 

■ doubt and dread and bate the cause that hud cost 
' her this.'" And when in two or three days she was 

about again, to feel herself one of its martyrs, al- 
thouglrever so uncrowned, unpalmed. - “It can 
be no wrong to love’him after this,” she said to 
herself. •“ V shall be with'him soon. ‘ And oh, 
Hove him, I do love him now!” ^ And she would 
grow cold ns clay*With the wild cessation of her 
pulse as she recalled that night so long ago, the 
kiss of that mouth, that face brilliant and beau¬ 
tiful in the starlight just above her own, that one 
clasp of dear arms, dust now! dust now! 

But if love is ns strong as death, pride is 
stronger than love. Laura Durndon-guardcd her 
secret as the ore guards its jewel; and she glided 
about silent and white, but playing dance music 
for the dancers, singing her songs to those that 
wished them, and listening to the voices of her 
lovers, who might have been talking in some oth¬ 
er planet, bo far away she felt. 


It was gay in Chaunceforth Hall on the night 
of that October holiday. The spot was a soil of 
neutral territory where opposing influences ceased 
to be felt, and all might for a brief season be 
friendly as of yore, a sensation ilmt insensibly 
added to the pleasure, and stopped bitterness at 
its source. Perhaps there was something a little 
desperate in their gayety; the circumstances of 
their case were desperate; but they made merry 
with their armor on—and they were all so young! 

44 We are trying projects, I*aura,” said Martha, 
os she entered the great room, full of its chimney 
blaze. 44 Will you dip your head into this tub of 
water and bring up that apple with your teeth ? 
Will you roast two chestnuts before the fire, your, 
self and another ? Will you go out alone and dip 
your sleeve in a running brook, and see who comes 
iu the night to turn it ? None of them ? Well, 
then, you mmt go down cellar alone, with this 
mirror iu one hand and this candle in the other—* 
nobody else will do it—and vour true-love will 
come and look over vour shoulder, and let you see 
his face in the glass.” 

She shook her head, and would have held back. 

“ Oh, no dignity here!” cried one. “ Are you so 
much above curiosity as to who your true-love is ?" 

“Ami it is your turn,” said a third. 

“ We have all tried all the others, while you 
have been moping with Aunt Cherry; and it isn’t 
fair, Laura, for you to sit by and criticise—” 

“ I never criticise,”said Laura. “Give me my 
candle. Where is the glass? Here? Ilowmunv 
of the cellars must I go down ? The whole three ?” 
For there were three of them, one below another, 
the especial ami well-stocked pride of the o!d 
Chaunceforth of alt in his days of hospitable 
glory. “ You arc not afraid V” they called after 
her. 

“Afraid!” she called back,scornfully. As if 
there were anything could hurt tier now! 

And while they waited, watching their apples 
sputter in the hot ashes, and telling unhallowed 
Halloween stories, she had gone on her pilgrimage. 

What a strange place this old Hull was, slut 
thought as she descended. How long was it sinco 
any one had been down among these swinging 
cobwebs ami under these great stone vaults? 
She went along merely for the sake of doing as 
she was bidden, uml hardly thinking of looking 
in the mirror, when, half-way down the second 
flight, a black sigh seemed to gather in the dis¬ 
tant recesses, and to breathe upon her from no¬ 
where. The flame of the candle flickered in her 
hand. Her glance fell upon the glass, and there 
a face had flashed upon her sight, and flashed 
away again—a luminous fair face, though aopale 
—a face that should be worn now only by some 
strong spirit in the world beyond the grave. 
“Oh!” sho cried, before she thought—“oh, if 
you are here—if you are here—let me know, and 
take me with you.” 

' And the next minute, “ ‘ As the queen, said, so 
wns it done,’ "cried a half-smothered voice. 

Her candle fell upon the floor, and there wero 
two arms about her, and kisses covering her face 
and hands—warm, loving, throbbing kisses; no 
touch of death, or damp, or grave-mould about 
them. 

“ Hush! hush!” he murmured. “ l am in hid¬ 
ing; I have escaped from Libbv, and I came re¬ 
solved to see you or go back. Your cousin Ben 
Chaunceforth ts waiting to get me over the bor¬ 
der whenever I shall have seen you and say the 
word. And I say the word. For I have found 
you out; and as I have loved you, sweet, I know 
in spite of you that you love me. And—I will 
make it easy for you—I saved your life, and you 
must needs save mine, for I swear that unless 
you give me here and now your promise to marry 
me, I will go up these stairs and deliver nivsclf 
into the hands of— Who arc they? Tufts? 
Tucker? Armstrong? Randolph? — the whole 
country-side of them!” And lie scratched a 

uiuu.il, uiiu ueiii' iu iifiiu. uer cnuui*.*. 

How the world had changed! What rosy 
warmth and light did this candle shed about it 
under the huge foundations of that dark old 
manor! She looked up at that white face, no 
great archangel’s, but her lover’s, alive, and 
thrilling her with love of him. 44 Will you wait 
till I come back ?” she said, and had left him. 
What mattered the wars and battles and soldiers 
of the world to her? She loved him. He was 
her world. 

“What Is the matter?” they cried, over their 
games, as she rejoined them. “ What has hap¬ 
pened to you? What makes you so white?” 

"I have seen a ghost,” she answered them. 
And then she colored rosy red, and sue sat down 
and took an apple from the dish, and peeled it, 
and threw the skin over her head. “ It makes a 
T,” she said. 

“ I knew it would !” said Tufts. *; 

“ Where is papa?” she asked, presently. “ E 
wonder if he has gone to sleep iu the little parlor 
•with nothing over him?” 

A moment or two afterward she stood before 
the old Judge, who looked up from his little 
brown newspaper and over his spectacles in sur¬ 
prise. 44 Papa, ” she whispered, kneeling at his 
side, “you said once I lmd better have married 
some one than be as I am.” 

“ I say so now,” he answered her. 

“ You are a Justice of the Peace, are you not ?” 
she asked. “ Then come and marry me.” 

She hung on his neck a moment iu a passion 
of joy and sorrow, for she meant to bid him fare¬ 
well for a year aud a day, and if the new love was 
the sweeter, the old love had been sweet too. 
But the joy was uppermost,and Martha would care 
for her father till she could come again. And 
there surely never was a happier bridal, although 
there may have been a gayer one, than when, be¬ 
fore lmsband and wife rode away together into 
absolute security, Laura Durndon held the candle 
where the shadows of the arches of the vast cel¬ 
lar fell about them, that her father might have 
light enough to make her the wife of Greene 
Rivers. 
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BV CUPID’S trick. ■■ 

A Parlor Drama for All Hallowe’en. 

BY GRIFFITH WILDE. 

Dramatis Persona. 

Ethel Barton. 

Amy Sellers, her friend. 

Aleck Barton, Amy's lover. 

Mark Waring, Aleck's friend. 

Scene : A cosy sitting-room. Ethel and Amy seated reading, and at fancy- 
work. 

Amy (reading). 

“ Wi’ merry songs, and friendly cracks, 

I wal they did na weary; 

An’ unco talcs, an’ funnie jokes, 

Their sports were cheap an’ cheery; ■ ' • 

Till bullered so'uns wi’ fragrant lunt, :.r 

Set a’ their gabs a-steerin’; 

Syne, wi’ a social glass o’ strunt, 

' They parted off careerin' 

Fu’ blythe that night.” 

(Closes the book.} 

What a picture that is of Hallowe’en night! It was just such a night as 
this, Ethel, only those good Scotchmen whom Burns writes about were more 
and merrier than we two “lone, lorn females.” How strange it seems foi us 
to be here alone in this great house on this night of all others. Do you feel 
nervous, dear ? 

• Ethel (biting off a thread}. Not at all! Why should I? 

Amy (rising, goes to the window). Oh, I don’t know. It seems sort of 
lonely, and—and I wish Aleck had come back. 

Ethel (playfully). Oh, nonsense ! Arrty, I am afraid you are very much 
in love with my brother. 

Amy. Well, and haven’t I a perfect right to be? I shouldn't be engaged 
to him, if I didn’t love him. 

Ethel. Of course not. I am sure I am very glad of it, only I never 
thought of him as a hero of romance. (Sighs.) 

Amy (teazingly). I suppose not. Your head is too full of some one else. 

Ethel (reproachfully). * That’s unkind, Amy. I never thought you would 
throw up my folly to me. I know just as well as you do that it was madness 
for me to think of a man whose name I never knew, who thought of me only as 
a charity visitor in a hospital! ( Wipes her eyes.) I shall never see him again'* 

he is dead to me indeed, but I shall never love another. 

Amy (coming fonvard penitently). Forgive me, dear. I did not mean to 
tease you. Don’t weep, Ethel. Fate may not be wholly unkind,to you. 
Some day you may be happy yet. 

Ethel (drying her eyes). No! I have given love up forever. He is dead 
and I know that the thought of him is utter madness. Be happy, Amy, in thfe 
love that falls to your lot. My heart is dead and I shall bury it out of sight on 
the day when I marry Mark Waring. 

Amy. Ethel! You are not going to throw yourself away on this stranger ? 
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Ethel. If he asks me—yes I My uncle has set his heart upon our union. 
Why should I oppose it? .It makes no difference to me now. (Sighs again.) 

Amy (in distress). You mustn’t talk so, dear. Come; cheer up. It is 
All Hallowe’en. This is the last-night of all others to be blue. Can’t we have 
some fun, even if Aleck and his friend can’t join us? 

Ethel. I am rather glad they didn’t come, except on your account, Amy. 
It is rather dull for you in this gloomy old house. 

Amy (cheerily). Oh, I am all right. Don’t bother about me. (Walks 
about.) It is snowing, Ethel. This is just an ideal Hallowe’en. Can’t we try 
. some tricks ? Come I * 

Ethel (wearily). If you like. 

Amy. It is nearly twelve o’clock. (Walking to the fire.) We must find 
some excuse for such late hours. I’ll tell you Svhat, Ethel! If you will put 
out the lights and eat an apple before this looking gjass, I’ll walk around the 
house with my mouth full of water. 

Ethel. Not in all this storm ! 

Amy {gleefully). Why not? (Sings.) ' ' 


“ What care I for weather 
When Love and I together 
Face the gath’ring storm! ” ' 

Ethel, dear, I expect to hear the. name of my future husband called as I 
turn the corner. 

Ethel. By whom, pray? There’s not a soul about the place. 

Amy. Neyertheless, I shall hear it, and, when I do, I shall spit the water 
out and say: “ Now and forever, Amen 1" 

Ethel (smiling). What a little goose you are, Amy. Suppose you should 
bear some other name than Aleck’s ? i. 

, , A m y ( s obcrly). I should stop nvy ears. But how could I ? I’m engaged 
to, Aleck, and .of course I shall marry him,. . . * 

f , < Ethel. Then what’s the use of trying any of these silly tricks? 

Amy. Just for fun. Come; it is five minutes of twelve. I’ll give you 
an apple. (Runs out.) , ‘ , # 

, Ethel (alone). I may as well please her; but it seems like mockery to trifle 
so with fate. Oh, my lost, my unknown lover 1 When I entered upon the 
cities of a hospital reader, hpw little I thought that, they were to bring me in 
contact with the greatest happiness and misery of my life! 

(Re-enter Amy with an apple and a glass of water.) 

Amy. Here it is 1 Quick! The clock is going to strike. Put the lights 
opt. (Takes a mouth full of water.) 

Ethel (turningout the lights). You’ll get your death, Amy. 

(Amy shakes her head and goes out waving her hand. Clock strikes twelve. 
Efhel takes the apple and walks toward the mirror. Door opens and a gentleman, 
covered with snow, enters the room.) 

Mark Waring (shaking himself). This is better luck than I expected. I 
thought they’d all be gone to bed. There was a light here, a moment ago. 
(Goes toward the fire .) It’s awfully cold ! I thought we’d never get here. 
(Bumps into Ethel who is eating her apple before the mirror.) Hello ! I—I beg 
your pardon 1 

(Ethel fttrns around and screams.) 

Ethel (covering her face with her hands, starts back). It is his spirit 1 
Oh, I am punished for my folly. In heaven’s name, leave me 1 

Mark (excitedly). Do my eyes deceive me, or does this dim light cheat 
me with a vision of happiness! Lady, speak to me 1 Are you not she who, 
when I lay sick and alone in a strange city and was taken to St. Mary’s Hospital, 
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came to me like an angel from heayen, soothing my fever with sweet dreams of 
love and happiness ? Are yon not' dhie whoin I lost and mourned so bitterly— 
speak?” 

Elh'el {trembling). I—I—oh, is it possible that you are here ? They told 
me you were dead ! 

Mark {taking her hand). A man’s identity is often lost in a great hospital. 
My number was confounded with another's but I am here—alive and well—to 
tell you that 1 have thought of you night and day since you left mo. . To-night 
I came here, hopeless, yielding to my uncle’s wish and ready to marry his niece. 

Ethel. You! Then you are Mark Waring? 

Mark. I am. And you? Tell mp, dearest, by what name shall I call 
you that love cannot divine ? 

Ethel. I am Ethel Barton. 

Mark. Can such things be in real life? Dearest, I have loved you so 
long I Oh, if you will, may I make my uncle’s wish my own ? Will'you marry 
me? {Takes her in his arms.) i 

Ethel. Gladly now! , ■ t. 

{He kisses her. Enter Amy and Aleck covered with snow.)\ 

Amy. I have found him, Ethel! Just as I turned the cornenof the house 
I heard some one say, “Aleck, there’s a light in the window 1 ", I spit the 
water out and said, “Now and forever, Amen! ” and then-. 

Aleck. She ran right into my arms. Goodness J How dark it is. in here. 
{Sees the tableau.) Hello! Mark is that you ?" . , • i 

Mark {comingforward.) Yes. It is I. I have made quick wprk of it, 
you see, old boy. Your sister has promised to marry me. 

Aleck. Well! I should say you had. In five minutes yOU'introduced 
yourself to a girl, propose^ and are accepted. That’s better than I did—eh', Amy? 

" Ethel. But Mr. Waring and I have met before. I—I was 6nce reader in 
a hospital where he lay sick. ’ . 

Aleck. Oh! Then you have found your sister of mercy, Mark ? : —'the fairy 
you used to rave about. ... 

Amy {huggingEthel). And this is he ? Oh, Ethel! It is like a story book. 

Mark. Yes. Your sister is the woman I fell in love with, AJeck, Con¬ 
gratulate me I {They shake hands.) 

Amy. You’ll never call my Hallowe’en tricks silly again, will you, dear? 

Ethel. Never, Amy! This night is Hallowed, indeed. 

Aleck. After this, I’ll believe in the Fates. It was a blind piece of luck, 
our catching the late train down. And who’d have thought thatj Mark would 
turn out a hero ? . 

Ethel {shyly). I should. , ■ ‘ , 

Aleck {to Amy). My dear, I think a little solitude would do them good. 
Don’t you think we’d better leave them alone? 

[The Curtain .] 
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CUSTOMS AND SPORTS ON HALLOWE’EN. 

The tiight of tlio 31st of October, known as All Hallow’s 
Evo, or Hallowe’en, is connected in popular imagination 
and superstition with extraordinary notions anil remark- 
aide practices, founded on the idea that Hallowe’en is tho 
time, of all others, when supernatural influences pro vail, 
und when divination attains its highest power. There is a 
remarkable uni fortuity in tho old fireside-customs of tli|s 
night all over the United Kingdom. Nuts and apples wero 
everywhere in requisition, und niudo tho means of vutuiim- 
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tiou in love-affairs. Burns, in liis celebrated poem of Hal¬ 
lowe’en, gives the principal charms and spells of this night 
among the peasantry in the we3t of Seotlauil. With regard 
to the use of nuts, he says: 

“Theauld guitlwifo’s well-hordit nits 
Are rouiul uud round divided, 

And rnouy lads' and lasses’ lutes 
Are there that night decided; 

Some kindle, ornithic, side by side, 

And burn thegither trimly; 

Some start awn’ wi’ saucy pride, 

And jump outrowro the chirnly 
IV high that night.” 

There is a similar custom in Ireland. When young 
women would know if their lovers are faithful, they put 
three nuts upon the bars of the grate, naming the nuts 
after the lovers. If a nut cracks and jumps, tho lover will 
prove unfaithful; if it begins to blaze or burn, ho 1ms 
regard for the person making tho trial. If tho nuts named 
after tho girl and her lover bum together, they will be 
married. 

Snap-applo and diving or ducking for apples hare been 
favorite sports on Hallowe’en. The apples are set afloat in 
a tub of water, into which tho juveniles, by turns, duck 
their heads with a view of catching an apple. The apples 
provided with stalks aro generally caught first, and then 
comes the tug of war to win those which possess no such 
appen<lages. Some competitors will deftly suck up the 
apple, if a small one, into their mouths. Others plunge man- 
. fully overhead ip pursuit of a particular apple, and, having 
forced it to the bottom of tho tub, seize it firmly with 
their teeth, and emerge, dripping and triumplmut, with 
their prize. Tho latter proceeding is recommended, by 
those versed in Hallowe’en aquatics, as the only sure 
method of obtaining success. In recent years, a pructico 
has been introduced of dropping a fork from a height into 
the tub among tho apples, and thus turning the sport into 
a display of marksmanship. It forms, however, but an 
indifferent substitute for tbo joyous merriment of ducking 
and diving. 

For the game of snap-applo, sometimes a cros3 of sticks is 
suspended from tho ceiling by a string, apples and candle- 
ends being fixed to the alternate ends. Tho stick is then 
mad 1 ; to twirl rapidly, and the merry-makers leap up ami 
snatch at the apples with their teeth. If tho candle comes 
round, as it frequently happens, before they aro aware, it 
anoints the face of tho leaper with greaso. 

The charm of eating an apple at a glass was practiced 
thus ; Take a candle, and go alone to a looking-glass, eat 
an apple before it, and some traditions say you should comb 
■your, hair all the time. Tho face of your future husband 
will bo seen in tho glass, as if peeping over your shoulder, 
an apparition which is often accomplished in the most nat¬ 
ural way. 

Tho divination of three dishes, or luggie3, was also much 
resorted to on Hallowe’en. Two of tho dishes aro respect¬ 
ively filled with cleuu and foul water, and one is empty. 
They are ranged on a table, when the parties, blindfolded, 
advance in succession and dip their fingers into one. If 
anyone dip into the. clean water, ho is to marry a maiden j 
if into the foul water, a widow ; if into the empty dish, the 
party so dipping is destined to be either a bachelor or an old 
maid. As each person takes his turn, the position of the 
dishe3 is changed. In Ireland, salt and earth aro substituted 
for tho clean and foul water, Balt representing good luck, 
earth misfortune, and tho empty plate death. 

Btelting the lend seems to havo been peculiar to Ireland, 
as we cannot find any mention of it in English records, 
although it is widely practiced in Southern Germany on 
yew-Year Eve. Tho molten lead is poured into cold water 
through the handle—or, more correctly, through tho cross- 
shaped wards—of a large old-fashioned door-key. From tho 
■various shapes of miniature tools and implements tho 


molten lead assumes in tho water, guesses aro made at the 
occupation of tho future husbaud. Sometimes melted tal¬ 
low is substituted for molten lead. 

Among the customs once prevalent in Scotland, as an 
initiatory Hallowe en ceremony, is the pulling of kailstoeks, 
or stocks of colewort. The young people go out hand-in- 
hand, blindfolded, into tho kailyard or garden, and each 
pulls tho first stalk which ho or she meets with. They then 
return to tho fireside to inspect their prizes. According as 
the stalk is big or little, straight or crooked, so shall tho 
future wifo or husband bo of tho party by whom it is 
pulled. Tho quantity of earth sticking to the root denotes 
tho amount of fortune or do%vry, nud the taste of the pith 
or custoc indicates temper. Finally, the stalks are placed 
one after another over tho door, and the Christian names of 
tho persons who chance thereafter to eutor the house avo 
held In thosamo succession to indicate thoso of tho individ¬ 
uals whom the parties aro to marry. Similar divinations 
are practiced by pulling stalks of coru or oats. 

The customs above described are all of a light sportivo 
description; hut there arc others of a more weirdliko char¬ 
acter, which desorvcdly havo fallen into desuetude. 
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ETHEL’S CHARM AT HALLOW¬ 
E’EN. 

BT 8. ABB1B FBOBT. 

“ What are you thinking about, mamma ? I 
have been watching your face for tbe last ten 
minutes, and I am sure some weighty matter is 
under consideration.” 

“ I am thinking about Ethel Stanley.” 

Miss Alice Dorian’s shoulders performed a 
shrug that was worthy of a Parisian, as she 
said:— 

"I thought folks hod had their nine days’ 
wonder about her, and she had ceased to be a 
subject of conversation or thought.” 

“So did I. But she is forced upon my notice 
just now in an exceedingly disagreeable man¬ 
ner. I declare, I wonder at Mrs. Ford.” 

“ Mamma, you grow more mysterious every 
moment. What has Mrs. Ford to do with 
Ethel Stanley?” 

“She has engaged her as governess for Mary 
and Susie, and now writes to me that as she is 
not well enough to come herself, she will send 
Miss Stanley with the girls on Wednesday 
evening.” 

“ That comes of inviting a parcel of children I 
I never wanted them.” 

“My dear, Grade wanted a share in the 
party, too, and 1 invited only children of her 
own age.** 

•* I don’t care, they are children. And now, 
here is Ethel Stanley forced upon us. It will 
be very disagreeable.” 

“I don’t see why. She never put on any 
airs when every body supposed her father was 
worth millions, and certainly she will under¬ 
stand that her position is altered, now that she 
is a penniless orphan. Still, it is very provok¬ 
ing.” 

“I wish we had never come here. It is all 
caused by father’s buying this horrid Stiles’s 
place.” 

“Horrid I What do you mean, Alice? This 
is one of the most splendid country-seats in 
New York State, and your father was most 
fortunate to secure it. He says Albert Stiles 
must have been insane to sell it; but after his 
father died, he decided to stay in Europe, and 
directed his lawyers to sell the place.” 

“I don’t caret It is hateful to stay in the 
country after September, and father says he 
can’t afford two such expensive establishments 
as this and the city house. I don’t intend to 
let him have any peace till he sells this again 
and goes back to. New York. The Fords are 
going home next week, and I intend to fish for 
an invitation to visit them.” 

“Alice!” 

“ Shocking Idea, isn’t it? I shall carry it out, 
however. I suppose we must be civil to Ethel ?” 

“Certainly. It will be easy to keep her in 
her place without incivility.” 


The subject of the conversation, Ethel Stan¬ 
ley, seated in her schoolroom trying to put 
rudiments of grammar and arithmetic into the 
minds of May and Susie Ford, was as yet igno¬ 
rant of the honor or annoyance awaiting her. 
She was gravely examining a problem in addi¬ 
tion which had bowed Susie’s curly head in 
sorrow, when Mrs. Ford entered the room, and 
introduced the subject. 

“Miss Stanley I” Ethel well remembered 
when Mrs. Ford never addressed her but as 
“my darling Ethel,” but put her inconvenient 
recollections aside, as she answered, by look¬ 
ing up from her slate. 

“I do not think I shall be well enough to 
accept Mrs. Dorian’s invitation for the Hal¬ 
lowe’en party on Wednesday evening, and I 
requested permission to send you with the 
children.” 

“ Without consulting me?" said Ethel, flush¬ 
ing angrily. 

“She has answered by sending you an invi¬ 
tation, with the information that she did not 
know you were with me." 

“But, Mrs. Ford, I have not been into com¬ 
pany since my father died.” 

“ That is nearly two years ago. Besides, you 
go now at my request,” said the lady, in a tone 
that made “request” read “command.” 

“That certainly alters the case,” was the 
reply, and Mrs. Ford sailed away again. 

The little girls had not spoken during this 
conversation, but now they came eagerly to 
the side of their governess, to express their 
pleasure at the new arrangement 

“ It will be ever so much nicer,” Mary said. 

“And perhaps you will have a good time, 
too,” Susie suggested, reading the expression 
of annoyance upon the face that was usually 
so bright. 

“Perhaps sol” Ethel answered, kissing the 
loving little face; “ we will talk about it after 
lessons. ” 

Talking about it in the eager excitement of 
girlish delight, certainly made Ethel look upon 
the party with more resignation, if not with 
some anticipation of pleasure. She was but 
twenty, and life had been a long sunshiny day 
for her until her father died. She had taught 
for two years in a private school before becom¬ 
ing Mrs. Ford’s governess, which position was 
yet new to her. The children had been her 
pnpils in the school, loved her fondly, and 
were delighted when their mother decided “ it 
looked well to have a private governess, and 
Ethel Stanley certainly had a splendid educa¬ 
tion.” 

So far there bad been no jar in the new ar¬ 
rangement. Mrs. Ford was vulgar, fussy, and 
fond of displaying the wealth that was a new 
acquisition; but Ethel bad a pleasant room, 
and, out of school hours, found employment 
there. She was of a buoyant disposition, peep¬ 
ing under every cloud for its silver lining, find- 
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ing all the bright spots in her hard life, and 
bringing a sort of humorous philosophy to hear 
upon all that was unpleasant. Having con¬ 
cluded that it was a part of her duty as gov¬ 
erness to attend her pupils at the party; she 
quietly prepared her dress and accepted the 
position. 

“ I wonder if Alice Dorian will attempt to 
patronize me,” she thought, as she basted a 
snowy lace ruffle in the neck and sleeves of her 
black silk dress. “ If she does, I shall certainly 
laugh, and that would be dreadful. There 1 
my dress will do. It is black, to be sure, but 
I can’t afford a new one, and, after all, I am 
not Miss Stanley now, only Mrs. Ford’s gov¬ 
erness.” 

A very dainty little governess she looked, as 
she entered Mrs. Dorian’s drawing-room on 
Wednesday evening. Her black silk dress was 
cut to show the round white arms and shoul¬ 
ders, and her bright brown hair was arranged 
in the loose, natural curls, no art can perfectly 
imitate. She was not very beautiful, only a 
pretty girl, but she had the charm of cheerful¬ 
ness. Of all home charms, of all society 
charms, this gift is the most winsome. Mo 
beauty or accomplishment can atone for its ab¬ 
sence, and no one power possesses such uni¬ 
versal, genial influence. 

It was the first time Ethel had been in society 
since her father’s failure and death, and in ten 
minutes she had totally forgotten she was Mrs. 
Ford’s governess, and was the very life of the 
occasion. Girlish friends from the city flocked 
around her, beaux of two years ago fluttered 
again to her side, and prettier, wealthier girls 
found themselves thrown into the shade. 

Hallowe’en sports commenced before mid¬ 
night. The children had all gone home, but 
Ethel was laughingly imprisoned, and a servant 
sent with the little Fords. 

One and another of the merry party were 
withdrawn for charms. One to eat apples be¬ 
fore a glass in a dark room; one to watch the 
window behind a charmed candle; one to turn 
a wishing cake. 

“Who will go to the spring?” cried Alice. 

“What spring? I never heard of that 
charm,” said a guest. 

“ A young girl standing by a spring of run¬ 
ning water as the moon rises, dips in her hand, 
and repeats a charm. Her future husband 
will appear on the other side of the water. 
There is a spring on this place. Who will 
go?” | 

“I will,” Ethel said, suddenly. “I know 
where it is.” 

“ You!” Alice cried, amazed. 

“I spent a summer here once, before Mrs. 
Stiles went to Europe. I was only a school¬ 
girl, so I was allowed to explore the grounds, 
and I know the spring.” 

“Go, then. The moon rises in ten min¬ 
utes.” 


With a light laugh, Ethel stepped from one 
of the low windows to the porch, and wa3 lost 
to sight in another moment. She hod wrapped 
a soft white shawl around her, and looked 
quite ghost-like as she trod the dim paths upon 
her eiTand. Her little head was busy with 
memories as she glided along the familiar 
paths. It was eight long years since she had 
been the petted guest of motherly Mrs. Stiles, 
who now lay in the churchyard, while her 
kind husband rested under Italian soil. Ethel 
thought of the merry summer, of Albert’s 
kindness, when it seemed to her such wonder¬ 
ful condescension for him to notice her. She 
smiled as she remembered how old the young 
heir seemed to her then, though he had scarcely 
reached man’s estate; how grand she felt when 
he drove her, or allowed her to ride his horse, 
himself walking by her side to guard her from 
a fall; how fragrant the bouquets were he 
brought to her; how full of interest the walks, 
when he was her good-natured escort. Well, 
he was in Italy, studying art under sunny 
skies; and she was a governess, with but one 
silk dress in her wardrobe. 

As she drew a little sigh over this conclusion, 
Ethel saw that the moon was rising, and bent 
over the silvery thread of running water, re¬ 
peating her charm in a low, musical voice. 
She looked up laughing, but a strange terror 
took possession of her as she saw, standing on 
the other side of the spring, a tall, manly 
figure, wrapped in a long cloak. The face was 
.heavily bearded and very grave. Large brown 
eyes looked forward with a sad expression, 
plainly visible in the bright moonlight. The 
fright for a moment paralyzed the gay girl, 
and she fell back, nearly fainting. When the 
mist cleared from her eyes, the apparition was 
gone. 

“I can't go back; they will all langh at me,” 
she thought. “ I ’ll run home; it is not faT.” 
And she carried out her resolnUon, leaving the 
others to put what construction they pleased 
upon her disappearance. 

It seemed as if fate had decreed that the little 
governess was to furnish “nine days’ won¬ 
ders” for her friends, for Christmas found her 
again an heiress. A maiden aunt of her 
mother’s, finding life a burden, dropped it and 
left Ethel a fortune. Mrs. Ford insisted upon 
retaining her for a guest during the winter, 
and society regained one of Its most popular 
belles. 

“Alice,” Ethel said, as she came to Miss 
Dorian’s room, for that young lady had suc¬ 
ceeded in gaining the invitation to Mew York 
for the winter, “I’m going to do something 
awfal.” 

‘“Such as what?” Alice asked. Alice was 
desirous of being “fast,” and was apt to be 
“slangy,” If not vulgar. 

“ I am going to appear at the New-Year’s 
reception in a bine silk.” 
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“Is that awful?” 

“Mrs. Ford thinks so, because Aunt'Marga- 
ret has only been dead six weeks. But I never 
saw my venerable relative in my life, and she 
was over ninety. She has poured sunshine on 
my life again, so why should I mourn? 1 am 
no hypocrite, and I mean to act as I feel, so 
prepare for a rival on New-Year’s Day.” 

Alice complacently regarded her brilliant 
face In the mirror, and smiled graciously. 

“I am going out now for my dress. Will 
yon come?” 

“Yes, I want some black lace. Order the 
carriage, Ethel; it is too cold to walk.” 

Ethel thought of two carriageless years, and 
laughed lightly. 

“I mean to walk. It will do you good, 
too.” 

“As yon please,” said Alice, who liked 
shopping with Ethel, who had a delightful 
habit of sharing her most attractive purchases. 

It was rather a boast of Mrs. Ford’s that her 
New-Year’s receptions were as large and bril¬ 
liant as any in New York, but she especially 
bragged of this one for years to come. 

“You see,” she would say, “I had Ethel 
Stanley and Alice Dorian with me, and they 
really looked lovely. Then Albert Stiles made 
his first appearance in society, after his return 
from Europe, at my reception. His mother 
was an old friend of mine. He was evidently 
smitten with Ethel then, and she was pleased 
to meet him; He looked very handsome, wore 
a slight moustache, and looked like bis father 
in his best days. In five minutes he and Ethel 
were chatting about some summer visit sho 
made his mother, and were quite like old 
friends. I knew how it would be from that 
day. Everywhere that he met Ethel after 
that, he was her shadow, and it was wonderful 
how fond he became of me and the children. 
Alice Dorian tried to make the visits her own, 
but it was no use. Ethel was the magnet, and 
I, for one, was not a bit surprised when she 
showed me a diamond ring,, and told mo Albert 
would claim her hand in the fall. He has 
bought back the old place from Mr. Dorian. 
Alice never liked living there, and her father 
denies her nothing, so there was little trouble 
about that ' 

One of the loveliest of October days fonnd 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert. Stiles, driving up the 
broad avenue that led to the lovely home over 
which Ethel was to preside, and a fairer, hap¬ 
pier little bride never gave more smiling an¬ 
swers to a husband’s welcome. 

They were at dinner late in the afternoon, 
when suddenly the bride cried:— 

“O Albert, it is Hallowe’en! I’ll never 
believe in charms after this.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“I ’ll tell yon. Last year the Dorians gave 
a large party for Hallowe’en, and I came to 
take care of Mary and Susie Ford.” 


“Ethel 1” in a warning tone. 

“Well, I know you don’t like to think of me 
as Mrs. Ford’s governess, but, really, I must 
explain how I came to be invited. We were 
all trying charms, and I, like a goose, went to 
the spring by the oak-tree, said a charm, and 
saw”— 

“What?” 

“A vision! a vision of a man I” 

“ What was he like?” 

“Like a brigand as much as anything. He 
had a long black cloak wrapped around him, a 
heavy beard, and long hair. He did not look 
at me, but toward the house. It startled me 
so I got faint, and before I recovered, he was 
gone." 

“ Ethel! I never saw you 1” 

“Youl” 

“Just a year ago to-night I left the station 
in the village, and walked over here, meaning 
to claim Mr. Dorian’s hospitality, and try to 
arrange to buy the old place again. I was 
homesick, and repenting of the impulse that 
made me sell my home. But, as I stood look¬ 
ing towards the house, I saw a large, gay party 
assembled, and determined to dplay my appear¬ 
ance till a more propitious time. I remember 
now that it was at the spring I halted, made 
my decision, and retraced my steps. Before 
I returned to this part of the world again, I 
made a visit to some relatives in Connecticut, 
and when I met you at Mrs. Ford’s, the barber 
and tailor had, it appears, made another man 
of me.” 

“Fan me, Albert,” said Ethel, laughing. 
“ Who will deny after this the truth of a charm 
vision at Hallowe’en?” 
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future, and to learn 
what one's condi¬ 
tion of lifo la to 
be. furthermore, 
all dreams upon that 
night tiro said to bo 
forecastings of what 
will really happen. 
So to young people 
the eve is one of in¬ 
terest, and any youth 
or maiden anxious 
to peer Into the 
misty future should 
not hesitate to try 
tlio various charms. 

To learn the initial 
of your future wife 
or husband, pare an 
apple, being careful 
to removo tho peel 
In one long string 
without breaking It. 
Then Bland before a 
mirror and throw tho 
peeling over your 
left shoulder, and as 


side of tho squaro 
together at six inch¬ 
es from tho corners, 
and there, to draw 
tho bag together 
with, fasten two 
metal rings on two 
corresponding sides 
of the square, and 
one ring eacii on the 
other two sides; run 
in two ribbon draw¬ 
ing-strings, which 
cross, made each of 
a yard of ribbon nn 
inch and a quarter 
wide, with its ends 
joined; where the 
double rings are 
draw the Btrings to¬ 
gether, forming four 
loops and closing the 
bag. The corners 
are ornamented with 
a spray of embroid¬ 
ery on the inner side. 


It fails upon tho 
floor behind yon, it 
will form tho initial 
of tho ono you uro 
to marry. Another 
way Is to mix water 
with meal until a 
thick dough Is 
formed. Then wrlto 
tho names of threo 
or four persons 
whom you like of 
the opposite sex on 
slips of paper, and 
folding tho papers, 
placo them inside 
of a bail of tho 
meal dough nbout 
the size of a pi¬ 
geon's egg. Then 
drop these dough 
balls all together 
in a bowl of water 
and await results. 
In a short time ono 
of these balls will 


Halloween Customs. 

f|1HK festival of All-Saints, or All- 
X Hallows. November 1st. is said to 
have been instituted by Pope lJouifacc 
IV"., about 007, in commemoration of 
that noble army of saints and martyrs 
in whoso honor no particular day is as¬ 
signed. The feast was celebrated in 
the Pantheon at Home, and was firmly 
established by Pope Gregory, nbout 
830, The day is now observed hi the 
Kpiscopal and Homan Catholic church¬ 
es. The vigil of All-Saints’ Day, com¬ 
monly known as All-Halloween, has 
long been observed with games and 
customs, which have been handed 
down lor hundreds of years. Indeed, 
it is said that these"customs ante¬ 
date Christianity, for the pagan festi¬ 
val of Pomona, the Goddess of Fruit- 
trees, used to be held on tho 1st of 
November, ami its advent was ball¬ 
ed with games, in which nuts and ap¬ 
ples played an important part, as 
they do* now. Upon All-Halloween 
one is privileged to look into tho 


burst open, and the paper containing 
the name of your future husband or 
wife will float to the top of the water. 
It is well to leave ono of tho papers 
blank, ami if you have not met your 
future spouse this paper will emne out. 

To ascertain wlmt one’s state of ex¬ 
istence will be in a few years to como, 
take three saucers, one containing dry 
meal, one water, uml leaving the third 
empty, place the three In a row on a ta¬ 
ble. Then blindfold the person whoso 
fortune is to be told,and after making 
sure that he or site cannot sec, tell him 
or her to place u linger In one of iho 
saucers. If the one containing meal Is 
chosen, It means wealth and happiness; 
the water signifies marriage; am) the 
empty one, single misery. Change tho 
order of the saucers ns often ns tho 
trial is repeated. If u maiden stands 
before a mirror in a dark room at mid¬ 
night nml eats on apple, it is said that 
she will see the face of the ono she 
loves looking over her shoulder. 

Among tho games that have no 
special significance, except that they 
arc among the usual observances of 
tho time, is snapalingun. A lot of 
raisins arc placed In a flint dish, and 
over them alcohol is poured and then 
lighted. Much merriment ia created 
by snatching for the raisins. Ducking 
for apples is another popular sport, in 
which a number of apples are placed 
In a tub of water. The object is to 
pick up one of the floating apples in 
your pioutli without touching your 
hand to.it, and although it seems easy, 
there Is nn endless amount of fun in 
it, created by tho frantic efforts of any 
ono to grasp the elusive fruit. Still 
another sport with apples is to sus¬ 
pend one on n string in the centre of 
a room, and holding your hands be¬ 
hind, try to catch it with your teeth 
as it swings to'and fro. There is yet 
another popular'custom, In which per- 
. sons who have vivid imaginations liko 
to join. A few drops of melted lead, 
dropped through tho. handio of a key 
into cold water, will take on tho most 
weird and', fantastic shapes, and by 
virtue of the'season will reveal some¬ 
thing of tho year to come—that la, if 
you can make anything out of the 
various forms tho lead assumes. 

It is hard to say exactly how long 
these customs have been in vogue, but 
they nro repeated year nflcr year, and 
it is strange sometimes to reflect that 
these same sports with apples were 
practised by tho young people over 
whom the Ca^aars ruled, having proba¬ 
bly originated in the festivals in honor 
of the goddiss Pomona, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

HALLOWEEN. 



REAKFAST was late the nekt morning. It 
had been nearly two o'clock when father had 
come home. He told us that grandfather was 
better; that It was what the doctor called a 
premonitory attack; that he might have 'an¬ 
other and more serious one any day, or that 
he might live on for years without a repetition 
For the present he was to be kept as easy and 
quiet as possible, and gradually allowed to re¬ 
sume his old habits as his strength Dermitted. 

• Mother came back in a few days more; Aunt 
Radford also was better. ' The family fell into 
the'old ways again, and it was as if no change 
had threatened. Father told mother, hdwever, 
something of importance that grandfather had 
said to him that afternoon, before he was taken 
ill. He had been on the point of showing him 
something which he looked for among his 
papers, just before the wind whirled them out 
of his hands.. He 'had almost said he would 
complete And giveit td hlmatonce; and then, 
when they, were interrupted, he; had just put 




everything Up again, and they had walked over home together. Then there 
had been the excitement of the gale, and; gfaridfother had Insisted upon 
going to the barns himself to see that'all was made properly fast, and had 
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come back all out of breath, and had been taken with that ill turn in the 
midst of the storm. 

The paper he was going to show to father was an unwitnessed deed of 
gift. He had thought of securing to us this home, by giving it in trust to 
father for his wife and children. 

“I helped John into his New York business,” he said, “by investing 
money in it that he has had the use of, at moderate interest, ever since j and 
Roderick and his wife have had their home with me. None of my boys 
ever paid me any board. I sha’ n’t make a will j the law gives things 
where they belong j there’s nothing but this that wants evening; and so 
I’ve been thinking about it. What you do with your share of my other 
property when you get it is no concern of mine as I know of; but I should 
like to give you something in such a shape that it could n’t go for old debts. 
I never undertook to shoulder any of them; what little I’ve done was done 
for you. I wrote out the paper myself; I never go to lawyers. I suppose 
it would stand clear enough for honest comprehension, — and Roderick and 
John are both honest, — if I left it as it is ; but perhaps I'd as well take 
it some day to Squire Hadden, and swear to it, and then hand it over to you. 
I ’ll see about it.” 

That was what grandfather had said; mother told us all about it; there 
were no secret committees in our domestic congress; all was done in open 
house; we knew all the hopes and the perplexities, only they came round 
to us in due order of hearing. But father had not really seen the paper, 
after all; and after grandfather got well, he never mentioned it again all 
that winter. The wonder was that he had mentioned it at all. 

“ He forgets a good many things, since his sickness,” father said, “ unless 
something comes up to remind him. But there is the paper; he must come 
across that.” 

“ He may change his mind," said mother, “ even when he does recollect. 
We can be sure of nothing.” 

But we grew more fond than ever of the old, sunshiny house. In October 
Harry Goldthwaite went away again on a years cruise. 

Rosamond had a letter from Mrs. Van Alstyne, from New York. She 
folded it up after she had read it, and did not tell us anything about it. She 
answered it next day; and it was a month later when one night up stairs 
she began something she had to say about our winter shopping with, — 

“If I had gone to New York — ” and there she stopped, as if she had 
accidentally said what she did not intend. 

"If you had gone to New York I Why I When?” cried Barbara. “What 
do you mean ? ” 

“ Nothing,” Rosamond answered, in a vexed way. “ Mrs. Van Alstyne 
asked me, that is all. Of course I could n’t.” 

“ Of course you ’re just a glorious old noblesse oblige-A I Why did n’t you 
say something ? You might have gone perhaps. We could all have helped. 
I’d have lent you — that garnet and white silk i ” 

Rosamond would not say anything more, and she would scarcely be 
kissed. 
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After all, she had co-operated more than any of us. Rose was always 
the daughter who objected and then did. I have often thought that young 
man in Scripture ought to have been a woman. It is more a woman’s 
way. 

The maples were in their gold and vermilion now, and the round masses 
of the ash were shining brown; we filled the vases with their leaves, and 
pressed away more in ail the big books we could confiscate, and hunted 
frosted ferns in the wood ; edge, and had beautiful pine blazes morning and 
evening in the brown room, and began to think how pleasant, for many 
cosey things, the winter was going to be, out here at Westover. 

“ How nicely we could keep Halloween,” said Ruth, “ round this great 
open chimney! What a row of nuts we could burn I ” 

‘‘So we will,” said Rosamond. “We’ll ask the girls. Mayn’t we, 
mother ? ” 

“ To tea ? ” 

“ No. Only to the fun, — and some supper. We can have that all ready 
in the other room." 

“ They ’ll see the cooking-stove.” 

" They won’t know it when they do,” said Barbara. 

“ We might have the table in the front room,” suggested Ruth. 

“ The drawing-room I ” cried Rosamond. “ That would be a make-shift. 
Who ever heard of having supper there? No; we’ll have both rooms 
open, and a bright fire in each, and one up in mother’s room for them to 
take off their things. And there ’ll be the piano, and the stereoscope, and 
the games, in the parlor. We ’ll begin in there, and out here we ’ll have 
the fortune tricks and the nuts later; and then the supper, bravely and 
comfortably, in the dining-room, where it belongs. If they get frightened 
at anything, they can go home; I’m going to new cover that screen, though, 
mother; and I’ll tell you what with,—that piece of goldy-brown damask 
up in the cedar-trunk. And I 'll put an arabesque of crimson braid around 
it for a border, and the room will be all goldy-brown and crimson then, 
and nobody will stop to think which is brocade and which is waterproof. 
They ’ll be sitting on the waterproof, you know, and have the brocade to 
look at. It’s just old enough to seem as if it had always been standing 
round somewhere.” 

“It will be just the kind of party for us to have,”, said Barbara. 

“ They could n’t have it up there, if they tried. It would be sure to be 
Marchbanksy.” 

Rosamond smiled contentedly. She was beginning to recognize her own 
special opportunities. She was quite conscious of her own tact in utilizing 
them. 

But then came the intricate questions of who ? and who not ? 

“Not everybody, of course,” said Rose. “That would be a confusion. 
Just the neighbors, — right around here.” 

“That takes in the Hobarts, and leaves out Leslie Goldthwaite,” said 
Ruth, quietly. 
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“ O, Leslie will be at the Haddens’, or hdre,” replied Rosamond. “ Grace 
Hobart is nice,” she went on; “ if only she would n’t be ‘ real ’ nice I ” 

“ That is just the word for her, though,” said Ruth. “ The Hobarts art 
real.” 

Rosamond’s face gathered over. It was not easy to reconcile things. 
She liked them all, each in their way. If they would only all come, and like 
each other. 

‘‘What is it, Rose?" said Barbara, teasing. “Your brows are knit, — 
your nose is crocheted, — and your mouth is — tatted I I shall have to 
come and ravel you out.” 

“ I'm thinking ; that is all.” 

“ How to build the fence ? ” 

“ What fence ? ” 

“ That fence round the pond, — the old puzzle. There was once a pond, 
and four men came and built four little houses round it, — close to the 
water. Then four other men came and built four big houses, exactly behind 
the first ones. They wanted the pond all to themselves; but the little 
people were nearest to it j how could they build the fence, you know ? 
They had to squirm it awfully I You see the plain, insignificant people are 
so apt to be nearest the good timo 1 ” 

“ I like to satisfy everybody.” 

“ You won’t, — with a squirm-fence I ” 

If it had not been for Ruth, we should have gone on just as innocently 
as possible, and invited them — Marchbankses and all — to our Halloween 
frolic. But Ruth was such a little news-picker, with her music lessons! 
She had five scholars now; beside Lily and Reba, there were Elsie Hobart 
and little Frank Hendee, and Pen Pennington, a girl of her own age, who 
had come all the way from Fort Vancouver, over the Pacific Railroad, to 
live here with her grandmother. Between the four houses, Ruth heard 
everything. 

All Saints’ Day fell on Monday; the Sunday made double hallowing, 
Barbara said; and Saturday was the “ E’en.” We did not mean to invite 
until Wednesday; on Tuesday Ruth came home and told us that Olivia 
and Adelaide Marchbanks were getting up a Halloween themselves, and 
that the Haddens were asked already; and that Lily and Reba were in 
transports because they were to be allowed to go. 

“ Did you say anything ? ” asked Rosamond. 

“ Yes. I suppose I ought not j but Elinor was in the room, and I spoke 
before I thought.” 

“ What did you tell her ? ” 

“ I only said it was such a pity ; that you meant to ask them all. And 
Elinor said it would be so nice here, If it were anybody else, we might 
try to arrange something.” 

But how could we meddle with the Marchbankses ? With Olivia and 
Adelaide, of all the Marchbankses ? We could hot take it for granted 
that they meant to ask us. There was no such thing as suggesting a 
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compromise. Rosamond looked high and splendid, and said not another 
word. ! 

In the afternoon of Wednesday Adelaide and Maud Marchbanks rode 
by, homeward, on their beautiful little brown, long-tailed Morgans. 

“ They don’t mean to,” said Barbara. “ If they did, they would have 
stopped." 

“ Perhaps they will send a note to-morrow,” said Ruth. 

“ Do you think I am waiting, in hopes ?” asked Rosamond, in her clear¬ 
est, quietest tones. 

Pretty soon she came in with her hat on. “ I am going over to invite 
the Hobarts,” she said. 

“ That will settle it, whatever happens,” said Barbara. 

“ Yes,” said Rosamond; and she walked out 

The Hobarts were “ ever so much obliged to us j and they would cer¬ 
tainly come.” Mrs. Hobart lent Rosamond an old English book of “ Holi¬ 
day Sports and Observances,” with ten pages of Halloween charms in it 

From the Hobarts’ house she walked on into Z-■, and asked Leslie 

Goldthwaite and Helen Josselyn, begging Mrs. Ingleside to come too, if 
she would; the doctor would call for them, of course, and should have his, 
supper; but it was to be a girl-party in the early evening. 

Leslie was not at home; Rosamond gave the message to her mother. 
Then she met Lucilla Waters in the street. 

“ I was just thinking of you,” she said. She did not say, “ coming to 
you,” for truly, In her mind, she had not decided it But seeing her gentle, 
refined face, pale always with the life that had little frolic in it, she spoke 
right out to that, without deciding. 

“We want you at our Halloween’party on Saturday. Will you come? 
You will have Helen and the Inglesides to come with, and perhaps Leslie.”; 

Rosamond, even while delivering her message to Mrs. Goldthwaite for 
Leslie, had seen an unopened note lying upon the table, addressed to her 
in the sharp, tall hand of Olivia Marchbanks, 

She stopped in at the Haddens, told them how sorry she had been to 
find they were promised; asked if it were any use to go to the Hendees'; 
and when Elinor said, “ But you will be sure to be asked to the March- 
bankscs yourselves,” replied, “ It is a pity they should come together, but 
we had quite made up our minds to have this little frolic, and we have begun, 
too, you see.” , 

Then she did go to the Hendees’, although it was dark; and Maria 
Hendee, who seldom went out to parties, promised to come. 11 They would 
divide,” she said. “ Fanny might go to Olivia’s. Holiday-keeping was 
different from other invites. One might take liberties.” ; 

Now the Hendees were people who could take liberties, it anybody. Last 
of all, Rosamond went In and asked Pen Pennington. 

It was Thursday, just at dusk, when Adelaide Marchbanks walked oygf, 
at last, and proffered her invitation. -. v , i, 

“ You had better all cpme to us,” she said, graciously. “Jit Is a pity^to 
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divide. We want the same people, of course, — the Hendees, and the Had¬ 
dens, and Leslie.” She hardly attempted to disguise that we ourselves 
were an afterthought. 

Rosamond told her, very sweetly, that we were obliged, but that she was 
afraid it was quite too late j we had asked others ; the Hobarts, and the 
Inglesides; one or two whom Adelaide did not know, — Helen Josselyn, 
and Lucilla Waters; the parties would not Interfere much, after all. 

Rosamond took up, as it were, a little sceptre of her own, from that 
moment. 

Leslie Goldthwaite had been away for three days, staying with her friend, 
Mrs. Frank Scherman, in Boston. She had found Olivia’s note, of Mon¬ 
day evening, when she returned; also, site heard of Rosamond’s verbal 
invitation. Leslie was very bright about these things. Site saw in a 
moment how it had been. Her mother told her what Rosamond had said 
of who were coming, — the Hobarts and Helen j the rest were not then 
asked. 

Olivia did not like it very well, — that reply of Leslie’s. She showed it 
to Jeannie Hadden j that was how we came to know of it. 

“ Please forgive me,” the note ran, “ if I accept Rosamond’s invitation 
for the very reason that might seem to oblige me to decline it. I sec you 
have two days’ advantage of her, and she will no doubt lose some of the 
girls by that. I really heard hers first. I wish very much it were possible 
to have both pleasures.” 

That was being terribly true and independent with West Z-. “ But 

Leslie Goldthwaite," Barbara said, “ always was as brave as a little bum¬ 
ble-bee ! ” 

How it had come over Rosamond, though, we could not quite understand. 
It was not pique, or rivalry ; there was no excitement about it; it seemed 
to be a pure, spirited dignity of her own, which she all at once, quietly and 
of course, asserted. 

Mother said something about it to her Saturday morning, when she was 
beating up Italian cream, and Rosamond was cutting chicken for the salad. 
The cakes and the jellies had been made the day before. 

“You have done this, Rosamond, in a very right and neighborly way, 
but it is n’t exactly your old way. How came you not to mind ? ” 

Rosamond did not discuss the matter; she only smiled and said, “ I think, 
mother, I’m growing very proud and self-sufficient, since we’ve had real, 
through-and-through ways of our own.” 

It was the difference between “somewhere ” and “betwixt and between.” 

Miss Elizabeth Pennington came in while we were putting candles in the 
bronze branches, and Ruth was laying an artistic fire in the wide chimney. 
Ruth could make a picture with her crossed and balanced sticks, sloping 
the firm-built pile backward to the two great, solid logs behind, — a picture 
which it only needed the touch of flame to finish and perfect. Then the 
dazzling fire-wreaths curled and clasped through and about it all, filling the 
spaces with a rushing splendor, and reaching up their vivid spires above 
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Its compact body to an outline of complete live beauty. Ruth’s fires satis¬ 
fied you to look at; and they never tumbled down. 

She rose up with a little brown, crooked stick in one hand, to speak to 
Miss Pennington. 

“ Don’t mind me,” said the lady. “ Go on, please, ‘ biggin’ your castle.’ 
That will be a pretty sight to see, when it lights up.” 

Ruth liked crooked sticks; they held fast by each other, and they made 
pretty curves and openings. So she went on, laying them deftly. 

“ I should like to be here to-night,” said Miss Elizabeth, still looking at 
the fire-pile. “ Would you let an old maid in ? ’’ 

“ Miss Pennington 1 Would you come ?.’’ 

" I took it in my head to want to. That was why I came over. Are you 
going to play snap-dragon ? I wondered if you had thought of that” 

“We don’t know about it,” said Ruth. “Anything, that is, except the 
name.” 

“ That is just what I thought possible. Nobody knows those old games 
nowadays. May I come and bring a great dragon-bowl with me, and super¬ 
intend that part ? Mother got her fate out of a snap-dragon, and we have 
the identical bowl. We always used to bring it out at Christmas, when we 
were all at home.” 

“ O Miss Pennington I How perfectly lovely I How good you are ! ” 

“ Well, I’m glad you take it so. I was afraid it was terribly meddlesome. 
But the fancy—or the memory — seized me.” 

How wonderfully our Halloween party was turning out I 

And the turning-out is almost the best part of anything; the time when 
things are getting together, in the beautiful prosperous way they will take, 
now and then, even in this vexed world. 

There was our lovely little supper-table all ready. People who have ser¬ 
vants enough, high-trained, to do these things while they are entertaining 
in the drawing-room, don’t have half the pleasure, after all, that we do, in 
setting out hours beforehand, and putting the last touches and taking the 
final satisfaction before we go to dress. 

The cake, with the ring in it, was in the middle j for we had put together 
all the fateful and pretty customs we could think of, from whatever holiday; 
there were mother’s Italian creams, and amber and garnet wine jellies; 
there were sponge and lady-cake, and the little macaroons and cocoas that 
Barbara had the secret of; and the salad, of spring chickens and our own 
splendid celery, was ready in the cold room, with its bowl of delicious dress¬ 
ing to be poured over it at the last; and the scalloped oysters were in the 
pantry; Ruth was to put them into the oven again when.the time came, 
and mother would pin the white napkins around the dishes, and set them 
on; and nobody was to worry or get tired with having the whole to think 
of; and yet the whole would be done, to the very lighting of the candles, 
which Stephen had spoken for, by this beautiful, organized co-operation of 
ours. Truly it Is a charming thing, — all to itself, in a family I 

To be sure, we had coffee and bread and butter and cold ham for dinner 
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that day; and we took our tea " standed round," as Barbara said; and the 
dishes were put away in the covered sink; we knew where we could shirk 
righteously ahd in good order, when we could not accomplish everything; 
but there was neither huddle nor hurry; we were as quiet and comfortable 
as we could be. Even Rosamond was satisfied with the very manner; to 
be composed is always to be elegant. Anybody might have come in and 
lunched with us; anybody might have shared that easy, chatty cup of tea, 

The’ front parlor did not amount to much, after all, pleasant and pretty 
as it was for the first receiving; we were all too eager for the real business 
of the evening. It was bright and warm with the wood-fire and the lights j 
and the white curtains, nearly filling up three of its walls, made it very 
festal-looking. There was the open piano, and Ruth played a little j there 
was the stereoscope, and some of the girls looked over the new views of 
Catskill and the Hudson that Dakie Thayne had given us; there was the 
table with cards, and we played one game of Old Maid, in which the Old 
Maid got lost mysteriously into the drawer, and everybody was married; 
and then Miss Pennington appeared at the door, with her man-servant 
behind her, and there was an end. She took the big bowl, pinned over with 
a great damask napkin, out of the man’s hands, and went off privately with 
Barbara into the dining-room. 

“ This is the Snap," she said, unfastening the cover, and producing from 
within a paper parcel. "And that,” holding up a little white bottle, “ is the 
Dragon.” And Barbara set all away in the dresser until after supper. Then 
we got together, without further ceremony, in the brown room. 

We hung wedding-rings, — we had mother’s, and Miss Elizabeth had 
brought over Madam Pennington’s, — by hairs, and held them inside tum¬ 
blers ; and they vibrated with our quickening pulses, and swung and swung, 
until they rung out fairy chimes of destiny against the sides. We floated 
needles in a great basin of water, and gave them names, and watched them 
turn and swim and draw together, — some point to point, some heads and 
points, some joined cosily side to side, while some drifted to the margin and 
clung there all alone, and some got tears in their eyes, or an interfering 
jostle, and went down. We melted lead and poured it into water; and it 
took strange shapes; of spears and masts and stars; and some all went to 
money; and one was a queer little bottle and pills, and one was pencils and 
artists’ tubes, and—really — a little palette with a hole in it. 

And then came the chestnut-roasting, before the bright red coals. Each 
girl put down a pair; and I dare say most of them put down some little 
secret, girlish thought with it. The ripest nuts burned steadiest and surest, 
of course; but how could we tell these until we tried ? Some little crack, 
or unseen worm-hole, would keep one still, while its companion would pop 
off, away from it; some would take flight together, and land in like manner, 
without ever parting company; these were to go some long way off; some 
never moved from where they began, but burned up, stupidly and peaceably, 
side by side. - Some snapped into the fire. : Some went off into corners. 
Some glowed beautiful; and some burned black, and some got covered up 
with ashes. 
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Barbara’s pair were ominously still for a time, when all at once the larger 
gave a sort of unwilling lurch, without popping, and rolled off a little way, 
right in toward the blaze. 

11 Gone to a warmer climate,” whispered Leslie, like a tease. And then 
crack! the warmer climate, or something else, sent him back again, with a 
real bound, just as Barbara’s gave a gentle little snap, and they both dropped 
quietly down against the fender together. 

“ What made that jump back, I wonder?” said Pen Pennington. 

“ O, it was n’t more than half cracked when it went away,” said Stephen, 
looking on. 

Who would be bold enough to try the looking-glass ? To go out alone 
with it into the dark field, walking backward, saying the rhyme to the stars 
which if there had been a moon ought by right to have been said to her: — 

“Round and round, O sura so firir I 
Ye travel, and search out everywhere. 

I pray you, sweet stars, now show to me, 

This night, who my future husband shall be I ” 

Somehow, we put it upon Leslie. She was the oldest; we made that the 
reason. 

“ I would n’t do it for anything I ” said Sarah Hobart “ I heard of a girl 
who tried it once, and saw a shroud I ” . 

But Leslie was full of fun that evening, and ready to do anything. She 
took the little mirror that Ruth brought her from up stairs, put on a shawl, 
and we all went to the front door with her, to see her oft 

“ Round the piazza, and down the bank,” said Barbara, “and backward 
all the way.” 
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So Leslie backed out at the door, and we shut It upon her. The instant 
after, we heard a great laugh. Off the piazza, she had stepped backward, 
directly against two gentlemen coming in. 

Doctor Ingleside was one, coming to get his supper; the other was a 

friend of his, just arrived in Z-. “ Doctor John Hautayne,” he said, 

introducing him by his full name. 

We knew why. He was proud of it. Doctor John Hautayne was the 
army surgeon who had been with him in the Wilderness, and had ridden a 
stray horse across a battle-field, in his shirt-sleeves, right in front of a Rebel 
battery, to get to some wounded on the other side. And the Rebel gunners, 
holding their halyards, stood still and shouted. 

It put an end to the tricks, except the snap-dragon. 

We had not thought how late it was; but mother and Ruth had remem¬ 
bered the oysters. 

Doctor John Hautayne took Leslie out to supper. We saw him look at 
her with a funny, twinkling curiosity, as he stood there with her in the full 
light; and we all thought we had never seen Leslie look prettier in all her 
life. 

After supper, Miss Pennington lighted up her Dragon, and threw in her 
snaps. A very little brandy, and a bowl full of blaze. 

Maria Hendee “ snapped ’’ first, and got a preserved date. 

“ Ancient and honorable,” said Miss Pennington, laughing. 

Then Pen Pennington tried, and got nothing. 

“ You thought of your own fingers,” said her aunt 

“ A fig for my fortune I ’•’ cried Barbara, holding up her trophy. 

“ It came from the Mediterranean,” said Mrs. Ingleside, over her shoul¬ 
der into her ear ; and the ear burned. 

Ruth got a sugared almond. 

“ Only a kernel said the merry doctor’s wife, again. 

The doctor himself tried, and seized a slip of candied flag. 

“ Warm-hearted and useful, that is all,” said Mrs. Ingleside. 

“ And tolerably pungent,” said the doctor. 

Doctor Hautayne drew forth — angelica. 

Most of them were too timid or irresolute to grasp anything. 

“ That’s the analogy,” said Miss Pennington. " One must take the risk 
of getting scorched. It is ‘ the woman who dares,’ after all." 

It was great fun, though. 

Mother cut the cake. That was the last sport of the evening. 

If I should tell you who got the ring, you would think, it really meant 
something. And the year is not out yet, you see. 

But there was no doubt of one thing, — that our Halloween at Westover 
was a famous little party. • 

' “ How do you all feel about it ? ” asked Barbara, sitting down on the 
hearth in the brown room, before the embers, and throwing the nuts she 
had picked up about the carpet into the coals. 
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We had carried the supper-dishes away into the out-room, and set them 
on a great spare table that we kept there. “ The room is as good as the 
girl,” said Barbara. It is a comfort to put by things, with a clear conscience, 
to a more rested time. We should let them be over the Sunday; Monday 
morning would be all china and soap-suds; then.there would be a nice, 
freshly arrayed dresser, from top to bottom, and we should have had both 
a party and a piece of fall cleaning. 

“ How do you feel about it ? ” 

“ I feel as if we had had a real own party, ourselves,” said Ruth ; “ not 
as if ‘ the girls’ had come and had a party here. There was n’t anybody to 
show us how!" 

“ Except Miss Pennington. And was n’t it bewitchinating of her to come ? 
Nobody can say now — ” 

“ What do you say it for, then ? ” interrupted Rosamond. “ It was very 
nice of Miss Pennington, and kind, considering it was a young party. Oth¬ 
erwise. whv should n’t she ? ’’ 

Mrs. A. D. T Whitney. 
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A HALLOWE'EN PARTY. 


The charms of this old fash toned cele¬ 
bration seem to be perennial, not only In 
the minds of the young people, but of 
who, the ugh advanced In years, 
•till to possess a perennial youth. 
This year Olive E. Dana describes in 
flood Home keeping one of her experiences 
which may prove suggestive to many a 
pleasant gathering this week. 

I remember well one happy Hallowe’en, 
and the merry company who celebrated it 
with us. There were hardly more than 
twenty-live of us, all told, and there was 
no "hearth-lire's ruddy glow” to shine on 
us from behind polished andirons—only 
prosaic stoves! Nor did we attempt any 
eerie, nerve-trying tricks. But we had 
many charms to try, s 'me pretty, sotne 
odd, all merry; some new, some old. some 
adapted. 

To begin with, there were set out the 
traditional "three bowls,” or saucers, for 
the latter are more convenient, one con¬ 
taining water, one milk, the other empty. 
Each maiden is sent to them blindfolded. 
If she dips her Angers in the water, it sig¬ 
nifies that she will marry a bachelor; if in 
the milk, a widower; while to touch the 
empty saucer means perpetual maiden¬ 
hood. Of course the guests are all watch¬ 
ing, and, as each takes her turn, the order 
of the dishes must be changed that the 
one trying the charm may not know how 
they are arranged. 

The most exciting thing we tried was 
“the ghostly fire.” A little salt and some 
alcohol, with a handful of raiains, were 
put into a shallow dish, which was set on 
a stand in the centre of a room from which 
the lights had been taken away. The al¬ 
cohol was touched with a match, and 
biased up in a lurid but quite harmless 
flame. Then first the young ladies by 
themselves, and afterward the gentlemen, 

’ out and gathered round the table, In- 
each one, on securing a raisin before 
fire went out, and without burning the 
era. Such a "ghostly” reflection, in- 
“ the fiickerirg flames threw on the 
eager faces 1 It would have been awesome 
but for the fun of it, though it teat very 
weird and in erestlng. 

There are many other charms that may 
be tried. But It seems better not to choose 
any that will frighten even the most 
timid. Besides, one wants a little time 
between whiles. And it is well to keej 
one of the best until the last; the bettv r, 
if the guests do not know its nature 
We had laid our plans beforehand, and 
after our home-made candies, with fruit, 
had been passed.and the guests were think¬ 
ing of leaving, we had what we thought 
the prettiest of all, the entrance of a real 
“fairy god-mother;” for such. Indeed, a 
dark-eyed maiden, with her powdered hair, 
her high-heeled shoes, and her antique 
velvet gown, seemed to be as she appeared 
waiting company. She made a 
l little speech, then, from the tiny 
■ she carried, began to dispense her 
favors, in the shape of foldtd slips of 
each of which, when scanned, an- 
i to the recipient his or her t»te 
year to come. On some was writ¬ 
ten “Wealth.” or “Peace,” or ■‘Success.” 
On some, “Many friends,” “Happiness,” 
or “Dove. 1 One or two were blank. 

Our Sybil had a fitting word to say, as 
she gave each—there was Just enough to 
go around—and we felt very much as If 
we had been told some'hing of our destiny 
for the months to come, as we ur folded 
the magic slips and read their legend. But 
the fates were all propitious, and, save for 
a blank or two, we had only rose colored 
to end our Hallowe’en. 
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WITCIIKS' NIGHT.* 


]!v Ot.tvi: Thorn'k. 


From the earliest times men have been try¬ 
ing to look ahead. The ancient Egyptians had 
oracles where their gods were supposed to answer 
the questions of men by dreams and other ways i 
the ancient Greeks also had famous oracles, which 
people came from far-off lands to consult; the 
Romans killed certain fowls or animals, and 
guessed at the future by the looks of their internal 
organs; the Hebrews and the liabylonians had 
their own peculiar ways of finding out what was to 
happen. The world has not yet outgrown the 
longing to look ahead. The Hindu to-day sets a 
lamp afloat on his sacred river, and judges of the 
future by the length of time it burns; the China¬ 
man consults his “ wise men," who pretend to 
understand signs; the ignorant African takes 
notice of the cries of birds and animals; the 
Knglish—not long ago—tried to learn by help of 
what they call ‘‘witches' 1 ; and Spiritualists, even 
now, believe the predictions of a “ medium.” 

■No serious attempt to look into the future has 
been made for a long time by intelligent people, 
and the old customs have become a frolicsome 
trying of “charms,” especially on one night of the 
year. It is curious enough that the night selected 
is the eve of the festival of All Saints, which was 


established in the seventh century by a pope of 
Rome, in honor of all the saints who had no par¬ 
ticular day assigned to them. The Romans 
brought this festival to England ; there it became 
All Hallows, and the evening before it, flallow-even 
or Halloween, and that was the night sacred to 
charms and games. In the seventeenth century, 
England gave up the night to feasting and frolick¬ 
ing. Nuts and apples were plenty from one end 
of the island to the other, and “ Nut-crack Night ” 
was the name given to it. 

In England, the revels were for fun, such as div¬ 
ing for apples floating in a tub of water, and, of 
course, getting very wet; or trying to snatch in 
the teeth an apple on one end of a stick, which had 
a lighted candle at the other end, and, being hung 
by a string, could be spun around very fast, so 
that the players often seized the candle instead 
of the fruit; or a playful fortune-telling by nam¬ 
ing nuts, roasting them before the lire, and watch¬ 
ing their conduct when heated,—whether they 
burned steadily, or bounced away, or burst with a 
noise, each movement of the charmed nut being 
of great importance. 

One nut test was tried by grinding and mixing 
together a walnut, hazel-nut, and nutmeg, making 


See Frontispiece. 
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into pills, with butter and sugar, and swallowing 
them on going to bed. Wonderful dreams would 
follow (which was not surprising). 

In superstitious Scotland, the night was given 
entirely to serious and sometimes frightful attempts 
to peer into the future by means of charms. One 
way of trying fortune was to throw a ball of blue 
yarn out of a window, and wind it into a ball again 
from the other end. Near the last something 
would hold it fast, when the winder must ask: 
“Who holds?” The answer would name one 
who was to have importance in the questioner’s 
future. 

Another Scotch custom was “ pulling kale- 
stalks.” A young person went blindfolded into 
the garden, pulled up the first kale or cabbage 
stalk he touched, and carried it into the house. 
The whole future was read from that stalk: the 
size indicated the stature of the future partner in 
life; the quantity of earth at the roots showed the 
amount of his, or her, fortune; the taste of the 
pith told what the temper would be; and when the 
stalk was placed over the door, the first name of 
the person entering was the fated name. 

The island of Lewes, on the coast of Scotland, 
had some curious customs. Young women made 


a “dumb cake,” and baked it before the fire with 
certain ceremonies and in perfect silence, expect¬ 
ing to see wonders; and the people also sacrificed 
to a sea-god called Shong, throwing a cup of ale 
into the sea, and calling on him to give them 
plenty of sea-weed to enrich their grounds. 

In another Scotch trial, a girl would go into a 
barn, holding a winnowing sieve, and stand alone, 
with both doors open, to see her fate. 

The fashion of trying charms is now nearly out¬ 
grown among English-speaking people. It sur¬ 
vives in America as a pleasant frolic for a social 
gathering. In our own day, young people “ sow 
hemp-seed,” “ eat apples before the glass,” “ go 
down the cellar stairs backward,” holding a candle 
and a mirror. They also “ pop chestnuts,” 
“launch walnut-shells” holding tapers, and try 
the “ three-saucer” test of the future. 

In some of our cities, the boys on Halloween 
collect old tea-kettles, boots, large stones, etc., and 
deposit them in clean vestibules, ringing the door¬ 
bell and running away. 

Thus the 31 st of October—set apart by a pope as 
a religious festival—became, in superstitious times, 
“The Witches' Night;” crossed the ocean as a sea¬ 
son for frolics, and ends with a street-boy’s joke. 
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THE REPOSITORY. 


THE THREE DAMSELS. 

“ Come hither, my beautiful Jean, and my 
fair Lilias, 1 ’ said the venerable countess of Mo¬ 
ray to her laughing, happy grand-daughters— 
'• come hither, my children, and spend yourhal- 
loween with me. It is true 1 have not prepared 
tiie charms of the nigiit, nor am I ready to join 
you in the incantations of the season, hut I have 
a tale mar suit it well: and rou will not like it 
the less because the gray head tells you with 
her own lips the story of her day, when her 
locks were as bright as the berry, and her eyes 
as beaming as your own.” 

“ That, in troth, shall we not, noble grand¬ 
mother,” said the sparkling Lilias; “ but yet 
wotdd I have the charm of Halloween. Ah, little 
ranst thou dream how dear this night is to the 
expecting maiden! Let us perform the rites of 
the even, and to-morrow, grandam, thy tale 
shall find us most attentive listeners.” 

“ Ah, true Scots!” said the countess, “ thus 
clinging to the wonderful, and seeking to peep 
into futurity; hut try not the charm, my chil¬ 
dren, if you love me. Alas! I think not of it 
without tears and a sorrow unspoken of (ill now; 
for the fate of a friend, dear to my early youth, 
gushes into my bosom. Sit, my children, and 
my story shall repay you for this loss of your 
time; me it will also please to speak of the 
things gone by; and if it convince you, as I 
trust it will, of the folly of these superstitions. I 
shall have more than gained my purpose. Will 
roy children listen ?” “ What is there we can 
refuse you, grandam ?” said the lovely Jean, 
burying her locks of amber amid the snowy 
curls of the venerable countess “ Speak on, 
then; you hare made us listeners already—and 
hark! wind, rain, and snow—a goodly night 
for a tale. Tell on, dear grandam; the fire is 
bright, the lamp is clear, and we are seated 
gravely, our thoughts composed to attention— 
now for thy wondrous tale.” 

“ It was on this very cvo. many years since, 
my children,” began the noble lady to her audi¬ 
tors. “ that the three lovely daughters of a no¬ 
ble house assembled together in a dreary wood 
to try the charm of the night, which, if success¬ 
ful, was to give to their earnest sight the phan¬ 
tom form of the lover who was afterwards to 
become the husband. Their powerful curiosi¬ 
ty had stifled their fear (for they were as timid 
as beautiful) on their first setting out on this 
expedition; but, on finding themselves alone in 
the dark and melancholy wood, some touches 
of cowardice and compunction assailed them 
together, and they determined by a somewhat 


holy beginning to sanctify the purpose which 
had brought them thither. They were too young 
to laugh at this mock compact between (Jod 
and the Devil, and therefore when Catherine, 
the eldest sister, began, in an audible voice, to 
recite the prayer against witchcraft, the others 
joined in it most devoutly. Now, then, fortified 
against evil, their courage rose with every addi¬ 
tional sentence ; and when the soft voice of the 
young Agnes, the youngest and loveliest of the 
three, steadily responded .he “ Amen,” they 
were as courageous as was necessary, and no 
longer fearful of the power of the evil one. I 
know not, my children, all the forms used upon 
this occasion ; but Catherine, after repealing 
certain words in a solemn voice, advanced be¬ 
fore her sisters, and quietly placed upun the 
ground her uftering to the shade she had in¬ 
voked, aS by his conduct towards it, she was to 
judge of her future prospects. It was a beau¬ 
tiful rose which she had chosen, and the flowers 
were full and many ; and the sisters were con¬ 
templating from a little distance the richness of 
their hue, when they were startled hv the clash¬ 
ing of arms and the lnud outcries of men in 
fierce contention, breaking upon the stillness of 
the night. For a moment they hesitated whe¬ 
ther to fly or remain concealed, when their 
doubts were decided by the rapid approach of a 
stern and stately Highland chief, who, brandish¬ 
ing his broad sword, swept on to the rose-tree 
as if he Would annihilate from the earth its fair 
and fragile' beauty. Suddenly he paused—his 
arm was no longer raised to destroy—the wea¬ 
pon dropped gently down beside tfe tree; and 
they saw his blue eye lonk mildly and kindly on 
the flowers, as, bending down to gather them, 
he faded from their sight in the’action. Cathe¬ 
rine was by no means displeased with her for¬ 
tune ; and the appearance of her handsome 
bridegroom gave courage to the other two to 
hasten the coming of theirs. Marian, the second 
sister, removed the rose, placed a lily bough in 
its stead, and then, with a heating heart and 
wandering eye, repeated the cliarm. Again the 
silence was broken, as the quick but steady 
tramp of the wafnor’s horse struck upon the 
car, and the shade of a noble cavalier, dismount¬ 
ing from his phantom steed, advanced slowly, 
very slowly, towards the lily: his face was 
beautiful, but sad—beyond expression sad; and 
they saw a tear fall upon the flower as he press¬ 
ed it gently in his bosom. He too had faded 
like a dream, when the beautiful Agnes advanc¬ 
ed to perform her part in the witcheries of the 
night She trembled, but she would not recede, 
and faintly repeating the charm, hung her w hite 
handkerchief on the branch of a distant tree. 
This time there was no sound, but a dread and 
solemn sile.nce slowly ushered in her unexpect¬ 
ed fate. From the'wood came a long and sable 
procession of horse and foot, following a coffin, 
that was steadily borne towards them: many 
were the ghastly attendants supporting the pall, 
and many were the shadowy mourners who fol¬ 
lowed. Agnes watched with breathless atten¬ 
tion the march of the phnntomed dead: they 
advanced slowly and steadily till they came to 
the tree where her white offering fluttered light¬ 
ly in 'hr. air; it was seen suspended a moment 
above them,-then dropped amidst the cavalcade, 
and Agnes beheld the pale fingers of the chief 
mournpr clutch at the offering as it fell. 

“ Days, weeks, months, passed away, and 


still found Agnes drooping over her blighted 
hopes, and expecting the death of which tin 
omen of ^hc forest had assured her: but still 
she died nut. and was every succeeding month 
astonished that she yet lived. She now began 
to doubt the truth of the omen, more especially 
as the Highlander had not yet wedded her sis¬ 
ter, who was betrothed to, and was about to be¬ 
come the wife of a favourite of the king, who 
had earnestly sought her hand. Agnes thought 
she too might now listen to a talc of love : and 
such a one as was soon told her by a noble lover, 
and of her sovereign’s blood, she listened to 
with pleasure Walter was now hrr all, and 
the omen of the forest was forgotten. 

“ The marriage of Catherine was appointed 
to take place at a country residence of her affi¬ 
anced husband, and Agnes, with her betrothed 
was invited to be present. Marian too was 
there, and no happiness could have been more 
complete than that of the bridal parly ; but a 
dark night set upon this brilliant morning : ere 
they could reach the church which was to be 
the scene of their union, the Highlanders had 
descended in force from the mountains and as¬ 
sailed the unarmed guests. “ The Camerons 
come!” cried the shrieking maidens, ami flew 
in all directions from their sight; the bride¬ 
groom fell in the conflict; and the bride, as she 
rushed to the side of her dying husband, was 
clasped in the arms of the insolent chief, and 
borne away to his bridal bed in the Highlands. 
Marian escaped in the tumult, anil Walter pre¬ 
served his adored by the effects of his desperate 
valor, cutting with his sword a passage through 
his foes, and encouraging the armed men, who 
novv came to their assistance, to drive the inva¬ 
ders fhim their hold. They were successful: 
and silence, though accompanied by sorrow, 
again reigned in the halls of the young and hap 
less bridegroom. 

“But the greatest evil resulting from this 
cruel inroad was the sad effect it had upon the 
mind of Agnes. Her belief in the omens of the 
forest had returned: her confidence in her pros 
pects was shaken; anil with the same feeling 
that bids the giddy wretch throw himself at once 
from the precipice over which he fears he shall 
fall, she determined to hasten the destiny which 
she now firmly believed to await her. Convinc¬ 
ed by the fate of her sister of the certain fulfil¬ 
ment of her own, she resolved to spare her lover 
the anguish of beholding her expire; and, fur 
this purpose, suddenly broke off all connexion 
with him, and refused to admit him to her pre¬ 
sence. Walter’s hope still struggled with his 
despair: he made some earnest appeals to her 
tenderness, her reason, and her gratitude. Ag¬ 
nes was deaf to all: she helieved herself dcs 
fined to fall an early victim to death, and that 
that bridegroom would snatch her from an 
earthly one, even at the altar’s for t Walter, 
heart-broken, retired from his home, and join¬ 
ing the cavalier army of the king, sought in the 
tumult of a military life, forgetfulness of the 
wound his calmer days had given. In the in¬ 
tervals of his visits to his family,Marian hr came 
interested in his welfare; she saw him fre¬ 
quently, spoke to him of Agnes, soothed his 
sufferings by her compassion, and gratified his 
pride by her admiration. He had no thought 
for any other: and though he loved not Marian, 
yet she became his trusted friend, his compa¬ 
nion, and finally his wife. It was her will, am 1 
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not his; ami what woman ever failed in her de¬ 
termination over inanthe} - were wretched. 
The heart of Walter had not been interested, 
anil llie temper of Marian was such as to require 
■ Is delicate preference. She became jealous, 
irritable, perverse, and soon taught her hapless 
husband the difference between herself and the 
gentle Agnes. Such a course rouhl have but 
me terininatimi: stretched at length on that 
iel; h'-il which was to be her last, she sent to 
• leuii.? the ntlcmhinrc. of hei young si-ler. Ag¬ 
nes obeyed the mandate, but only arrived in 
time to meet the funeral proeessiou which con¬ 
ducted the hapless Marian to her early grave. 
The widower instantly recognized, from a dis¬ 
tance, his young heart s love, and rapidly flew 
to meet her: and as she shed tears of unfeigned 
sorrow for his loss, he took the white handker¬ 
chief she held anil tenderly dtied them away. 
O ! at that moment, how deeply Agnes sighed ! 
Slit: beheld in this scene the fulfilment of the 
omen, and wept to think she had thus wasted 
some of the. best years of her life, and trifled 
with her lover's happiness and her own. “ Ah, 
silly delusion!'’ she extlaimcd in bitterness of 
heart, “of what hast tlum not bereaved me!” 
Alter the period of mourning had expired, she 
gai e her hand to Walter, and endeavoured, in 
making his days tranquil, to forget the felicity 
she had lost ” 

“ But they were wedded, grandam dear.” said 
the bcauliflil Lilias, laughing—“ what more 
would the people have had ?'• “ Youth, and its 
love, anti its hope,and all its bright and gra¬ 
cious feeling," said the countess: “ they had all 
fled with time, and nothing but their remem¬ 
brance remained with Agnes and her Walter, 
which made their lot more bitter. He was at 
their wedlock past even manhood's prime; she 
was no longer young; and though not wretched, 
yet they were not happy; and it was only in 
their descendants they looked for felicity. Ag¬ 
nes has found it truly, hut for Walter-”, 

“ Grandam. it is your own tale you tell, and 
our grandsire’s, I am certain, by the tears which 
roll down your face,” replied Lilias. “ Ah, I 
will wait fleaven’s nwn good time for a hus¬ 
band, and try these charms no more. Kiss hie. 
nnble grandam; your Lilias will never forget 
the Tale of Halloween.” The bright maiden 
threw- herself into the arms of her venerable 
ancestress, and at that moment, it was scarcely 
possible to decide which was the nobler object, 
the damsel in the glory of her brilliant youth, or 
the countess in the calmness of her majestic age. 
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WANTED : A BROTHER. 

A HALLOWE’EN STORY. 


T HE snow lies all about the park : not 
heavily, but in an airy sprinkle; for 
the first of the Paspebiac winter months, 
November, does not come in until to¬ 
morrow. 

This last October day is dying out as 
Rose Clement follows her small guide up 
from the little wharf at the Barachois, 
where she has just landed; across the 
long bridge; up the Beach-lane; in 
through the park to the Winter-House, 
on the piazza of which she is now standing. 

Her guide has so promptly vanished, as 
she slips the promised coin into his 
brown hand, that she has .no time to 
question him : if indeed it were of any use 
to question one whose patois she can only 
determine to be Paspebiac and nothing 
else. 

She pauses, now that she has reached 
her'goal; and glances back, the way she 
came. 

Metaphorically, as well as literally, 
glances back. 

For though her eyes sweep down the 
slope—the bared boughs of the park 
willows offering her a vista—though she 
sees the winding waters of the Barachois 
twisting under the bridge, and the two 
great fishing establishments of Robin and 
Le Bontillier, with their hundred houses 
huing the wide pebbly beach, which 
thrusts itself in a three-mile triangle out 
info the Canadian Baie des Chaleurs: 
though she sees all this with her bodily 
eyes, she is in reality looking back to the 


far Isle of Jersey, whence she sailed a 
month and a half ago, in yonder brigan¬ 
tine “ 85,” lying down there at the 
Robin wharf. 

She has not much time to think: for her 
light step on the piazza has evidently 
been heard. 

The door is suddenly opened by a 
young Frenchman : a waiter, judging by. 
the salver in his hand, and the glimpse he 
gives behind him of the room he has just 
left, with its flutter of white damask, 
table-cloth, and glitter of glass and' 
silver. 

Rose, with her sea-appetite of six. 
weeks’ building-up, glances rather eagerly 
in at the inviting shore-table. 

But the little Frenchman has no idea< 
of extending the invitation. 

He stands quite blocking the way, 
while the young lady inquires for Mr. 
Clement, Robin Clement. 

She speaks English; and though she 
might have understood Parisian French,, 
or such an approach to it as is cultivated 
in her London boarding-school, she is- 
quite swept away in the torrent of ’ 
patois which comes so rapidly, with, 
shrug and deprecatory wave of salver,, 
from her young Frenchman. 

One thing she does take in: that Mon¬ 
sieur Robin, capativre Monsieur Robin, is- 
the only one at home at present; and that 
his arm— 0 ga e’est mat! 

“Ba’tiste!” here calls-out a hoarse 
voice from somewhere within: “ Ba’tiste!” 
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“ Oh ! is he in there ?” cries the girl, 
and receiving a somewhat unwilling nod 
for answer, she pushes unceremoniously 
past Baptiste, and into the drawing-room 
open on her right. 

A bright wood fire is blazing away in 
the grate. It is all the light in the room, 
except the fast-fading reflection of the 
sunset dying out from the uncurtained 
windows. But it is enough to show Rose 
the figure of a young man prone on the 
sofa, his arm in a sling. 

In an instant she is down on her knees 
beside him. 

“ Robin! What has happened ? Oh! 
your poor arm ! It isn’t broken, Robin ?” 

The name does not sound, in her 
English speech, quite what it did on 
Baptiste’s lips: still, the young fellow 
says, wouderingly : 

“ How did you know my name ? And 
—I beg you pardon—but—” 

He does not go on to ask her who she 
is, for she has put both hands on his 
whole arm, to prevent his rising. 

“ Don’t move, Robin, don’t move : else 
I shall run away. Oh ! are you not 
going to say you are glad to see me ?” 

He must confess that he is : though it 
is certainly a gladness not untinged with 
embarrassment, as the color rushes up to 
the very hair pushed back from his brow. 

“ Of course I am glad, only—” 

“ Only—” 

She is just lifting .her cheek to him to 
be kissed: and certainly it looks so cool 
and fresh and rosy, that he frowns a little 
as she suddenly withdraws the temptation 
from him, starting up in her surprise. 

“ Only—do you mean you did not 
know I was coming, Robin ?” 

“ Well, I do mean that, I am afraid.” 

She is standing now, the firelight play¬ 
ing about the slight figure, the fair, glow¬ 
ing face. 

He thinks, as he leans back in the cush¬ 
ions, staring up at her, that he never has 
seen anything so pretty in all his life. 

“And you never got my letter?” she 


cries. “And I mailed it before ever I 
left Jersey, supposing that, as a letter 
would come by steamer and I by a sail¬ 
ing-vessel, it would reach you ever bo 
much sooner than I. I can’t understand 
it. But ”—more slowly-*-" I think, even 
if you did not expect me, you might seem 
a little happier to see me.” 

“Nothing—” he says; and his voice has 
a true riug in it, which reassures her: 
“ nothing could give me so much pleasure 
as to see you. Only—” 

He tries to raise himself; but has to 
fall back with a smothered groan among 
his cushions. 

She flies to his help. 

“ Oh ! your poor arm! That accounts 
for everything. What have you done to 
it? Not broken it?” 

“ Just broken it. But don’t look so 
pitiful. I’m sure I don’t mind—” 

“ Since I am here ? That’s a good boy. 
Do you know it is the first quite brotherly 
thing you have said to me ?” 

Brotherly ? The word comes with 
quite a shock to Claud Robiu. 

How could he be a brother to her ? 

His memory flashes back to Grace and 
Jane, the two little sisters at home in the 
Isle of Jersey. True, he has not seen 
either of them for eighteen months (the 
Robin bachelors, agents and clerks in the 
employ of the great fishing firm on these 
Cauadian coasts, are only given leave of 
absence to return home once in eighteen 
months) but Claud is quite sure that 
length of time could never change those 
gawky girls into this—this other man’s 
sister. 

He takes a long, long, undisturbed look 
at her in the mantel mirror, while she 
flings off her hat and ulster now, and is 
bestirring herself for his comfort. 

“ Have you dined ?’’ she says, “ or taken 
tea, which is it ? Perhaps you keep early 
hours here ? But I’m hungry as a hawk 
or a sea-gull, and seeing the table set out 
in the other room—” 

“ Oh 1 that is an idiosyncrasy of Ba’- 
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tiste’s. He must go through the routine: 
though here I am tied to my sofa, and the 
other fellows are off to New Carlisle for 
the uight.” 

“ The other fellows? Is that Paspebiac 
for the two Maries? Do you know I had 
almost forgotten the two Maries. Ba’- 
tiste told me nobody was at home but 
you. That is all I could make out of 
his Paspebiac patois. Now, I wonder if 
I could make him understand me well 
enough to bring our dinner or tea in here ? 
This table will be cozy: see, I can wheel 
it up. Only, you mustlet-it be liijh tea, 
if it isn’t dinner. I am so hungry !” 

“ Ba’tiste—” 

Young Robin catches a moving glimpse 
of salver about the door, and gives his 
order. 

“ And remember, my bother is very 
hungry, Ba’tiste,” Rose adds, impressively, 
in her worst French, hoping thus to arrive 
at the Paspebiac, as she calls it. 

“ Do you know, I began to be afraid 
you did not want me,” she says, as she is 
pouring out his tea, Ba’tiste having ar¬ 
ranged everything on the table, and re¬ 
treated with a wondering look in his black 
eyes. “ I can see Ba’tiste does not ap¬ 
prove of me. I wonder if Mary will?” 

“Mary?” he colors hotly. “But she 
has no right—” 

She nods smilingly at him. 

“ Oh ! you know I should never inter¬ 
fere wit hi Mary : I mean to make her love 
me just as much as you do— There, 
poor boy, does your arm hurt you ?” and 
she is on her knees beside him, holding 
his cup, as he sinks back with a stifled 
groan. 

“ I must be losing my senses—” 

“ Is the pain so great, poor fellow ? 
There, that cushion supports the arm 
better now. Do try to take the tea: I 
am sure it will soothe you. How hot you 
look 1 Do you think you have fever ?” 

“ I wonder if I am delirious ?” he says, 
leaning back, and looking up at her with 
an uncertain sort of smile. “ I wonder 


if it is all a vision ? I ought to rouse my¬ 
self and speak : only I am afraid, if I 
do, the vision will vanish.” 

“ It isn’t such ‘ stuff as dreams are 
made of, ’ ” she says, laughing, and rising 
to replace the now empty cup upon the 
table. “ You don’t know how substan¬ 
tial six weeks on the ‘ 85,’ under Captain 
Romeril’s care, have made me. By the 
way, I always forgot to ask Captain 
Romeril why his vessel is called the 
‘ 85.’ He had so many other things to 
tell me, the kind old man: teaching me 
to box the compass, and all that. You 
don’t know what a sailor I am. But the 
* 85 ?’ ” 

“ Oh ! that is named in commemoration 
of the fact the first vessel we Robins 
built here at Paspebiac, on these wild 
Canada coasts, was built in 1785. Pretty 
fair for a new country? a fishing firm 
stretching well into the second cen¬ 
tury.” 

“ Oh ! ‘ we Robins !’ ” she repeats, with 
a shrug. “ I should think you had quite 
done with them, since they pitch you 
headlong out of the nest for daring, any 
of you Cock-Robins, to have a Jenny* 
Wren. What a set of crusty bachelors 
the Robin firm must make, keeping its 
clerks and agents bachelors this century 
and a half—” 

“ But we are not quite century-plants, 
all of us,” says Robin, laughing. “ And 
sometimes we are willing enough to get 
out of the nest, if Jenny Wren is very 
charming.” 

“ But you make a dreadful fuss,” she 
says, shaking her brown head at him: 
“ a dreadful fuss, getting out! If Mary 
only knew—” 

“ Bother Mary! I wish you would 
keep to your ‘ Jenny Wren ’: it’s a better 
figure of speech.” Then, with an obvious 
effort, looking at her fixedly, as if 
experimenting on her: “ There is 

Clement—” 

“ Here is Clement,” responds a voice 
from the open doorway. 
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There had been steps outside: a door 
opening. 

These two had not thought of any one 
out there but Baptiste, until this voice 
reaches them. 

Rose turns : she looks quite bewildered 
and frightened, as she stands there with 
the empty teacup in her hand, the color 
coming and going in her pretty face. 

The bluff, bronzed young man filling 
tbe doorway, comes forward, and puts his 
hand on her shoulder, turning up her 
flushed face and kissing it promptly, in 
rather a business-like way. 

“ Rose—why, little sister—” 

For the girl has suddenly burst out 
crying, clinging to his arm. 

He pulls out a handkerchief of absurd 
dimensions, and brushes away her tears, 
turning her hot face up to do it, with his 
hand under her dimpled chin. 

“Why, child—there, there! You 
wouldn’t think, now, would you, Robin, 
that this is our little white Jersey Rose? 
She looks red enough not to need the 
change and the sea-voyage the doctors 
over there at St. Heliers prescribed on 
-nher leaving school. Why didn’t you wait 
and let Romeril bring you up to me, 
Rosy ? He told me you somehow slipped 
away while he was busy on board with 
the freight. I’d better not have depended 
on him, but gone down at once to the 
Barachois, as my Mary suggested. And 
the little ’un, she’s that impatient to see 
her Rosy—” 


“ 1 thought the sister you were looking 
for by some vessel or other, was a child, 
Clement,” says Claud Robin, rather 
huskily. 

“ Eh! and so—it’s been so long since 
I’ve seen her—I believe I thought so my¬ 
self!” Then Robert Clement claps his 
two hands on her shoulders, with a jolly 
laugh. “ No matter, I’m glad I was mis¬ 
taken. I hope she’ll get some of you 
Robin fellows ousted from this Robin 
nest: as I was ! Come, get your hat on, 
Rosy ; Mary is waiting for you.” 

“ And .the .other Mary?” says Rose, 
half under her breath, as she stands with 
her back to Claud Robin, buttoning her 
ulster. 

“Eh? Oh! Robin, that reminds me: 
your friend, Miss Mary, sends you word 
that if you’ll just drive up and look on at 
the dance in New Carlisle, she’ll see to it 
that you do not come to grief through 
broken arm—or broken heart, I suppose 
she means,” he adds, with a grin. 

But, after all, it is Rose who takes care 
of that. 

For November is not yet over before 
this especial Robin knows he hopes for 
nothing better than to be pushed out of 
the Robin nest for mating. 

And his Jenny Wren is the Jersey 
Rose that glowed on him out of the 
magic mirror in the Bachelor’s Winter- 
House that fateful Hallowe’en. 


Miss marian reeves, Author ol the " Curse of Tracadie." 
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